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YALE FRENCH STUDIES 


THE NExT IssuE will be devoted to the contemporary novel. Articles 
will treat both individual writers of fiction and broad questions on the 
subject. Among subjects of promised essays are Surrealism in the novel, 
Bernanos, Giono, Bory, and Queneau. 


THE FOLLOWING ISSUE, due to appear in the Spring of 1952, will have 
as its subject Symbol and Symbolism. 


Copy for this number was in the hands of the printer when André Gide’s 
death occurred. The contents will therefore not partake of the nature 
of a memorial issue; they will however offer ample evidence of the 
continual challenge contained in Gide’s work. 





YALE-REID HALL: SUMMER SESSION IN PARIS 


@ Departure: by ship from New York about June 15. 
Return: early in September. 


@ One week’s tour by autocar through Normandy and the 
Loire Valley, visiting Rouen, Caen, invasion beaches, 
Mont St. Michel, Tours and the chateau region. 


@ Six weeks’ Paris session, July 2 to August 11, 1951. 
Courses in: Contemporary French Literature (at the 
Sorbonne)—An accompanying Practical Language Course, 
with written and oral reports, and explication de textes— 
An intermediate level Practical Course (also at the Sor- 
bonne)—French International Policy since Versailles 
(Institut d’Etudes Politiques)—Medieval French Sculpture 
and Architecture, Nineteenth-century French Painting 
(Ecole du Louvre). Residence at Reid Hall, a delightful 
eighteenth-century mansion near the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens. Two week-end excursions, two visits to the theatre. 


@ Additional travel: Students, with their parents’ consent, 
may travel individually for about three weeks before 
returning to the States. 


The fee is $750.00 (no increase from last year), and covers 
everything except individual travel, tips and extras. Reid Hall 
may be able to offer one or two residence scholarships for the 
six weeks’ regular session. For information and application 
forms, write to Professor Theodore Andersson, 320 W. L. 
Harkness Hall, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 





















































GAETAN PICON 


Remarks on Gide’s Ethics 


While the work of Marcel Proust seems to us at first set under the 
sign of Immorality, one glance at André Gide’s reveals that his com- 
pletely develops in an atmosphere of ethical preoccupation and neces- 
sity. Proust’s world is that of a personality which abandons itself to the 
fatality of passions and to the inexorable disintegration of time—and 
it is with the cold curiosity of the entomologist that the narrator ob- 
serves his protagonists, whether it be Mademoiselle Vinteuil and her 
friend in the first pages of the work or, towards the end, Monsieur de 
Charlus and Jupien. Gide’s world, to the contrary, is that of a per- 
sonality seeking to develop itself, of a liberty which, if it does not 
choose, does not cease striving towards a choice. However, at the end 
of this long excursion of a curious and amused naturalist, Proust's work 
proposes to us a moral philosophy of salvation, since it founds life on 
the indestructible base of the eternal. On the contrary we may well 
ask if the Gidian work does not exhaust itself in wanderings and if it 
really develops into a consistent moral attitude. 

That Gide’s work is from one end to the other an attempt at moral 
justification, no one doubts. Certainly no recent writer has placed the 
work of art higher than he, and when he writes to Jacques Riviere that 
“the esthetic point of view is the only one from which his work can be 
properly treated”, there is no question of contesting these words. (M. 
Jean Hytier has been completely justified in placing this declaration as 
a motto for his definitive commentary.) But that does not mean that 
Gide wrote in order to produce a work of pure art. Without a doubt 
his work also belongs to the “study of man”, and must be placed in a 
psychological perspective: through himself, Gide has aimed at a perfect 
understanding of the human being. “For the question is first of all to 
understand well who one is,” says Theseus to Hippolytus. But Theseus 
adds at once: “Then it is fitting to become conscious of and master of 
one’s heritage.” This signifies that for Gide the knowledge of oneself 
has meaning only to the extent that it serves in the formation of self. 
Even more: it seems that the knowledge is inseparable from the forma- 
tion. Become the one you are: existentialist thought may well retort 
that far from becoming what one is, one is what one becomes. Gide 
seems to concede it, writing, for example: “I am never what I believe 
I am.” Thus, psychological ludicity is not absolute, or rather, what it 
illuminates is not a ready-made reality, but an existence that is forming, 
“a project”. Hence the fact that Gide has written no Maxims, and that 
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his Journal is not the work on which he staked most. Into fictional 
works like Les Faux-Monnayeurs or Les Caves, into the myth of L’Enfant 
Prodigue or in Thésée, and not into writings of direct and simple ob- 
servation, he poured his knowledge of man. His “récits” give us the 
curve of an attitude much more than the object of an analysis. Of the 
Journal itself one must say that it is indeed less an exercise in knowl- 
edge than an exercise in formation. Its subject is not the description of 
what a personality is in itself, and, as it were, previous to the summons 
that is made to it—but precisely this summons, and the story of the 
responses that it calls up. Gide, who reproaches Chateaubriand in the 
Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe with having assumed an attitude, does like- 
wise in his Journal, if one takes the word “attitude” in its deeper mean- 
ing. The only difference is that Gide’s attitude does not separate the 
esthetic from the ethical and that it is, in the main, an essentially ethical 
attitude. 

Thus it is neither under the sign of pure art nor under that of pure 
lucidity that one must observe Gide’s work, but from an ethical angle. 
Corydon is neither the description nor the confession of an instinct: it 
is the justification of it. At the heart of the work we meet continually 
the symbol of the Faux-Monnayeurs: there are those who live on coun- 
terfeit money and those who hold gold and silver in their hands. That 
essential symbol of “counterfeiters” reminds us that the idea of value is 
inseparable from this work, that it is connected with each of its pulsa- 
tions. Through the vehicle of his narratives and of his heroes Gide 
repeatedly speaks to his reader in the language that Philoctetes speaks 
to Ulysses: “I desire my actions to be continually more solid and more 
beautiful: pure, pure, clear as crystal, beautiful, beautiful, Ulysses, like 
those crystals of clear frost, which if the sun shone, would be pierced 
through with its light. I do not want to hinder any ray of Zeus; may 
it traverse me, Ulysses, like a prism, and may this light make my actions 
truly and purely beautiful. I should like to reach the greatest transpar- 
ency, the suppression of my capacity. I want you to perceive the light 
while you watch me act...” 


Is there a Gidian ethics? It is clear that the judgment pronounced 
on the work will depend in a large measure on the answer to this 
question. Is there in truth a Gidian ethics, or rather, as has often been 
said, are we in the presence of a moral vocation powerless to reach a 
decision and to accept a “situation” as the Existentialists call it? For it 
seems indeed that Gidian morals are little more than temptations and 
contradictory exhortations. “And now, Nathanaél, throw my book 
away...” The message of each book is opposed by the message of the 
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following book: what one glorifies, the other disparages. And further- 
more it seems that at the core of each “message”, there remains a margin 
of criticism and irony. Gide’s voice is never so completely fervent that 
it does not also welcome the accent of irony: with him all fervor is 
ironical. 

Hedonism or Asceticism, Individualism or Altruism, Revolt or Sub- 
mission, Heroism or Caution, Suspended Judgment or Choice: does 
Gide do anything but hesitate between these hostile values, lending 
himself first to one, then to another, without ever taking a stand? To 
the Cahiers d’André Walter which express the austerity and puritanism 
of Protestant education, is opposed Les Nourritures Terrestres, a manual 
of liberation, an impassioned justification of desire, a vehement apology 
for the sensual. But we know that in the preface of 1927 for the new 
publication of the work, Gide writes: “Certain people can see in this 
book, or only accept in it, a glorification of desire and of instincts. It 
seems to me that this is a short-sighted view. As for me, when I reopen 
it, it is even more an apology for destitution than I see there . . .” If indi- 
vidualism is the outstanding and the most constant affirmation of Gide's 
work, that to which, in any case, current interpretation reduces it, we 
must not forget that from many angles, the work limits and rejects this 
major tendency. Do we not also find in it the justification of giving, of 
renouncing, of going beyond one’s limitations, of sacrifice? Otherwise, 
how shall we understand the temptation of Communism, ephemeral 
doubtlessly, but bound up with a profound spiritual instinct? Does not 
Gide in his Fewsllets warn us that L’Immoraliste is “the criticism of a 
form of individualism”? And does not the title of his confessions, Si le 
Grain ne meurt, intend to make us comprehend that the seed must die 
in order to bear its fruits? In the same way, the work seems dominated 
by the temptation of Revolt. Two fundamental works like Les Nowrri- 
tures Terrestres and Le Retour de l’Enfant Prodigue, the last page of 
which shows us the younger brother taking up the adventure where 
the prodigal had abandoned it, find a common denominator in the 
justification of adventure, of departure, of “throwing off all ties.” And 
what is Paludes if not a satire on resignation (and through that a sum- 
mons to Revolt)? What is Les Caves du Vatican if not a justification of 
liberty in its extreme and exemplary form: the gratuitous act? How- 
ever, it is the same writer who, in his preface to Vol de Nuit by Saint- 
Exupéry, is led to write that “man’s happiness lies not in liberty, but 
in the acceptance of duty.” It is the same writer who shows us Theseus 
becoming a man at the very moment he assumes his duties. “To that I 
owe all my later accomplishment: my having ceased to live carelessly, 
however pleasing this state of unrestricted freedom might have been. 
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He [his father] taught me that nothing great, nothing valid, or lasting 
can be obtained without effort.” It is known that Gide, as an artist, has 
worked within a classical frame of reference, never ceasing to oppose 
the necessity of rules and of effort to illusions of spontaneity: he is on 
the side of rules much more than on the side of liberty. 

Gide’s work also wavers between the call of Heroism and that of 
Wisdom. The Prométhée mal enchainé seems like a eulogy of heroism, 
the defence of the grandiose effort by which man rises above himself, 
the justification of the infinite power which dwells in human will—the 
justification of the Superman. “I do not like men. I like what devours 
them. Now, what devours man? His eagle. So, gentlemen, one must 
have an eagle.” But what do we shortly see? The eagle is killed, cooked, 
and eaten: the eagle is challenged. “And now, I touch upon the grave 
question—Why the eagle? Let him answer. Eagle? Will you answer 
now? The eagle remained silent.” Does that mean that Wisdom is 
worth more than Heroism? Indeed it seems that Les Faux-Monnayeurs 
implies a moral of Wisdom. Is not the real money that Gide compares 
to counterfeit, lucidity, frankness, common sense, (“that which is lack- 
ing in each of my heroes, whom I have shaped from my very flesh, is 
that small common sense, which keeps me from pushing their follies to 
the lengths they do theirs”) the virtues of balance, of the golden mean, 
of Wisdom? 

Still more fundamental, since it is at the source of all the others, 
is the conflict of Suspended Judgment and Choice. Just as in our super- 
ficial interpretation we associate Gide’s work with individualism, we 
link it to a justification of what he called “availability”. “Choosing 
seemed to me less selecting than excluding”: the impoverishment neces- 
sitated by any choice is a favored theme. No matter how elevated, no 
matter how fruitful the choice may be, it always results in confining us. 
It is the purpose of the récits concerning which Gide has written that 
they are all ironical, that is to say, critical, to denounce the limitation 
and the confinement with which any position threatens us. “With the 
single exception of my Nowrritures, all my books are ironical books: 
they are books of criticism. La Porte étroite is the criticism of a certain 
mystical tendency; Isabelle, the criticism of a certain form of romantic 
imagination; La Symphonie pastorale, of a form of self-deception; /’Im- 
moraliste, of a form of individualism.” The values in question are criti- 
cized only because the heroes give themselves up to them without reser- 
vations; so that Gide’s work, in its entirety, risks appearing a criticism 
of fervor. Only liberty, and “availability” are capable of directing a hu- 
man life without risk of limitations. One is reminded of Claudel’s fa- 
mous judgment of Gide: “a mind without slope.” But is this quite 
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just? For Gide has exalted also the virtues of choice. He has also under- 
stood the danger, the sterility of the “mind without slope”, the penury 
of absence of limitations. If the récits, by the admission of their author, 
put us in the presence of the incapacity for choice, a drama like Saéil 
(of which the importance too often is not recognized) appears to be 
a drama of sterility, of non-choice. Sail is the destruction of the indi- 
vidual giving in to his least desires. The words of the Witch may be 
recalled: 


“King deplorably disposed to accord welcome—close your door! 
Close your door! Close your door! Shut your eyes! Stop up your 
ears—and may love's perfume—no longer find access to your 
heart—All that charms you is hostile to you...Save yourself! 
Saiil, Saiil. ..” 


Is not Saiil a lamentable and conquered character compared with Theseus 
victorious because he has acted, created, that is to say, made a choice: 
Just like the narrator himself, who chose writing as his destiny, and 
rigorously submitted to its law? 

“If I compare my destiny to that of Oedipus, I am content: I have 
fulfilled it. Behind me I leave the city of Athens. I have cherished it 
even more than my wife and my son. I made my city. After me, my 
thought will find a way to inhabit it eternally. It is willingly that I 
approach solitary death. I have enjoyed the wealth of the earth. It is 
sweet to me to think that after me men will find themselves happier, 
better, and more free. For the good of mankind as yet unborn I have 
done my work. I have lived.” 


Is there then a center where all the conflicting values converge? 
Or should we conclude, with some other critics, that nothing is more 
foreign to the works of Gide than the will to discover this point of 
convergence? Of course, it is rather difficult to interpret these works 
as a sort of vast “Moral Comedy.” Do they represent ironical deflation 
of ethics, confronting values with each other in order to destroy them? 
It would not seem so. Irony is directed less against a certain value 
than it is against its excess, or against the limitation that it brings: it 
pierces through certain manifestations of a value but not the very con- 
cept of value. The process that rejects each value is that of an ethical 
quest never satisfied, and is in no way an impulse destructive to all 
ethics. Fervor belongs just as intrinsically as irony to the essence of 
Gidian work, even if it is difficult to find the core of such fervor... 

It is equally unjustified to make too much of the contradiction which 
opposes one value to the others. Gidian ethics are not ethics of con- 
tradiction. They do not stress like those of Nietzsche the tragic tension 
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of values: they do not relish an inner conflict. Neither are they satisfied 
with accepting values, enjoying in turn first one then the other, in the 
mame of the principle of Totality or of Alternation, as Montherlant 
does. Gidian contradiction is far less a terminal point than a point of 
departure, or rather the means by which ethics seek a base on 
which to build. Gide’s thought is certainly not simple and all of one 
piece; but that does not mean that it lacks decisive firmness. It accepts, 
understands, respects, and perhaps even envies its opposite but it does 
not identify itself with it. Although proceeding by dialogue, without 
ever brutally stifling the adversary's voice, the author's own voice is 
always situated on the same side of the dialogue. What we mistake for 
indecision is rather the respect, the consideration for the contrary point 
of view, for it is perilously easy to confuse assurance with ignorance 
and incomprehension. One takes for a contradiction what is rather a 
tendency to reunite in a single attitude of mind data which are usually 
widely separated. One might say that Gide lacks the sense of incompati- 
bilities and fails to see that it is useless to wish to reconcile the irrecon- 
cilable. Granted. But that is not the question. The important thing 
is that Gide does not think within the category of the irreconcilable 
and that this tendency of his mind (whether mistaken or conducive to 
happy discoveries) allows him to choose without ever brutally rejecting. 

Among all the temptations which subject Gide’s work to an oscilla- 
tion with which we too often believe that it is satisfied, it seems that 
there exists a unifying and organizing bond. And moreover, however 
vast his welcome may be, however spacious his horizon, it is not less 
true that certain temptations are radically foreign to him. So that Gidian 
ethics has its own domain, but also its own limitations, boundaries that 
it refuses to cross. 

Gide does not truly oppose or juxtapose his contradictions; he rather 
passes from one attitude to the other, utilizing each to go beyond the 
other. The bond which links them is that of a dialectic progress, and 
not a bond of association or mechanical opposition. Presenting asceti- 
cism as the opposite of sensuality, for example, is hardly valid. It is much 
truer to say that sensuality, in Gide, seeks to go beyond itself in asceti- 
cism—to find itself in it, to be fulfilled there. Desire, not possession 
defines Gidian sensuality (“What we want, Nathanaél, is not so much 
possession as love.”) Now the fulfillment of this desire supposes its 
liberation from any object. One must tend toward a pure desire, toward 
a desire of desire alone, toward a fervor without object, and therefore 
complete: thus sensuality culminates in deprivation, in being freed from 
sensuality. Likewise, the gift of self does not appear to Gide as the 
denial of individualism, but as its supreme expression. The greatest 
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liberty is that which renounces itself: “If the seed dies, it bears much 
fruit.” The search for complete liberty is not truly contradicted, but 
surpassed and accomplished by the search for effort, for violence prac- 
ticed against oneself. “One must follow one’s slope, through going up 
and not down stream.” “I had reached a point,” says Oedipus, “beyond 
which I couldn’t go without springing against myself.” Ethics of tran- 
scendence: Gide’s ethics in a sense deserves the name. “Nathanaél, throw 
my book away” does not mean, “Do the contrary” or “Do not take my 
message into account”—but, “Transcend my message, be faithful to the 
essential meaning of my message by trying to go beyond it.” “Go be- 
yond”: such is the supreme motto, and it transcends enjoyment and 
individualism, after having known them. It bids one profit from all 
temptations, that is to say, from all human possibilities, so as to obtain 
the best from oneself. And the best is thatewhich costs the most pains, 
the most effort. The most difficult conquest. And for this conquest, 
one could not imagine a higher accomplishment than the final relin- 
quishment: the gift. 

Thus the gardener offers his flower, after having cultivated it jealously. 
Thus the sage gives the example of his wisdom, after having painfully 
obtained it. Thus the artist enriches humanity with his work, after hav- 
ing withdrawn from men in order to be able to bring his work to its 
fulfillment. Those exemplary figures, which dominate Gidian ethics, ex- 
plain at the same time its place and its boundaries; for one sees that 
they are opposed to other human attitudes. Before that of the Hero and 
of the Saint, Gidian thought, usually so “favorable to welcome”, has 
always determinedly recoiled. For the gesture of the hero—the warrior's 
sacrifice—, if it is exemplary, is only so within a framework of de- 
struction and death that the profound optimism of Gide refuses to 
face. And Holiness has value only for those who agree to set a price 
by the counterfeit money of the beyond. It is within definitely and solely 
humanistic limits that the law of effort, of accomplishment, and of 
giving operates. Tormented by many conflicting entreaties, Gide, in any 
case, has never nurtured any other wish than that of offering, as he 
says of Goethe, the exemplary image “of what, without any assistance 
from grace, Man, can, by himself, obtain.” “I have fulfilled my destiny,” 
says Theseus, “behind me I leave the city of Athens.” “I leave my 
work,” thinks Gide. One certainty admits absolutely no doubts: pro- 
vided we do not let pass the opportunities offered us, provided we act 
in accordance with our highest law (the most difficult to follow), hu- 
man life, limited by terrestial horizons, possesses sufficient significance. 
The sensitiveness of Gide toward Christianity is a moral sensitiveness, 
not a religious one: no unbeliever is closer to Christian values, but very ° 
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few, among those who reject these values with the greatest passion, are 
as blind as he to Christian metaphysics: he himself says so very clearly 
in one page of his most recent Journal. 

When Oedipus appears before Theseus I do not believe that at any 
moment Gide sides with Oedipus. Doubtlessly he understands him better 
than Theseus does, but this intelligence of the other does not imply the 
least complicity. “I remain a child of the earth,” says Theseus. So does 
Gide. He has never ceased to think that our only life is on this earth, 
and that it suffices to itself. That the real light is that which comes by 
day, and not that which rises from shadows and which one cannot see 
except with the blinded eyes of old Oedipus. That man’s will, requiring 
full accomplishment of oneself, dispenses with waiting for the meaning 
of this life through “divine guidance”. That our destiny does not need 
to be enlightened from without, saved, and pardoned: that it carries its 
redemption in itself. Gide does not have the Christian sense of sin, of 
original sin soiling all life. As for what is beyond the earth’s horizon— 
the eternal, the invisible—, he feels neither uneasiness nor longing. No 
one is more firmly established in time and in the visible than this special- 
ist of “inquiétude”. How many pages of his Journal one could cite as 
commentary on the dialogue of Oedipus and Theseus! When Gide 
writes: “Wouldn’t that be fun, always to have the unchangeable facing 
one!”, I fail to discover the note of repressed “inquiétude” that one 
usually tries to sense in such declarations. Gidian acceptance is one of 
the most serene, the most complete that exist: much closer to Goethe's 
than to Nietzsche's. The great sadness of the last parts of the Journal 
is not the obsession of death, but the regret of old age—remorse for 
a magnificent but nevertheless incompletely filled life. 

Gide apparently does not conceive of any other conflict than that 
between religious disquiet, denying that life has in itself a sufficient 
meaning, opposing to this life a profound dissatisfaction, a constant 
appeal to the beyond,—and humanistic acceptance, welcoming the 
earthly condition of man without the shadow of a regret and without 
any vain desire for the impossible. It is religious transcendency that 
Gidian humanism opposes—and this humanism appears to be an atti- 
tude that is perfectly natural. The image of man that Gide presents 
to us is more reassuring than exalting, more wise than it is grandiose; 
an image rather close, in fact, to the optimism of the XVIIIth century. 
Theseus believes in progress; he is not afraid to utilize this slightly 
nicked weapon against Pirithoiis. 1 am not sure whether Gide believes 
in social progress, after his brief Communist experience: at least he 
believes in the indefinite perfectibility of the individual. His main idea 
is that the natural condition of man is acceptable, and that it lies within 
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our own reach to make the best we can from it. For Gide, tragedy is 
an added element—for man’s misfortune is caused less by his natural 
destiny than by the poor use he makes of it. This is not far from Rous- 
seau: Society and History merely upset a state of nature made for 
happiness. “That man is born for happiness—certainly all nature teach- 
es,” said the first Nowurritures—and despite the misfortunes of the 
times, the Journal never quite forgets this truth. “Splendid mid-summer 
days,” Gide notes on July 19, 1940, “when I keep telling myself that 
if only man wanted it, this sad earth where we devour one another 
could be so beautiful.” 

The present day value of such ethics is another problem. Does it 
still arouse echoes in us in our tragically torn years— and can it still 
be of any help to us? Clearly, it belongs to a spiritual atmosphere from 
which we feel ourselves more and more excluded. Gidian inquietude 
is completely tied in with the bypaths that it takes in order to deter- 
mine and justify a spontaneous and unalterable acceptance of man’s 
fate. And without doubt some dilettantism and the nonchalant play- 
fulness of the artist lead Gide in part to such bypaths: in any case, 
Gide knows very well that he will not go astray. In other words, Gide 
is profoundly ignorant of this sense of the tragic and the absurd which 
dominates our lives today. The innate aptitudes of his nature, the tra- 
ditions of his upbringing, the happy ease of his epoch, the privileges 
of his social class, contributed to spare him this modern obsession. It is 
true that we feel quite remote from Gidian ethics, on account of its 
perpetual state of dialogue, of his cult of nuances, of his penchant 
for anarchy, and last but not least, of his indifference to History. The 
problem of reaching a spiritual and social order, the weighty and in- 
evitable concern with History belong to the spiritual climate of the 
age in which we live. We feel ourselves strangers to Gide because he 
himself is a stranger to the needs that weigh on us. But these needs 
have become so cruel and terrible that we also hope to escape from 
them. Gide cannot act as our guide in an action which must confront 
tragedy and the unleashed monsters of History. But his work can play 
the role of a sort of Paradise Lost. On this earth there is also happiness. 
Even in our time there may be something else besides History and its 
Apocalyptical visions. Gide is in danger of seeming to us henceforth a 
master of evasion, a guide for dreams. Perhaps in order still to reach 
us, his work and his “message” must assume the colors and the voice 
of Poetry. 


GAETAN PICON has published important studies on André Malraux and 
Georges Bernanos. His Panaroma de la nouvelle littérature francaise has 


provided an interesting perspective on the last twenty years of French 
literature. 
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The Struggle for Gide’s Soul 


A pathetic comedy of errors still holds top billing on the literary stage 
of our time. Its most appropriate title would derive from what has 
long been jokingly or seriously referred to as “the struggle for Gide's 
soul.” Those who still expect a surprise ending, with the stubborn sal- 
vation-dodger finally asking for or finding grace, are heading for disap- 
pointment. The rather considerable mass of recent publications from 
Catholic quarters, and their timing for the eightieth anniversary of the 
author of L’Immoraliste, clearly indicates that André Gide has at last 
been written off as a prospective convert. Even the none too charitable 
comment by an anonymous Christian friend: “To be sure, Gide will finally 
become a convert. But let us pray that this will not happen too soon, 
for then it would not last” now stands self-condemned to remain a mere 
boutade. And Paul Archambault, the author of Humanité d’André Gide 
(Bloud & Gay, 1946, new ed. 1950) which contains many a gentle 
hint at the possibility of a final reversal”, has now been compelled to 
voice what looks very much like official resignation by writing in the 
July-August 1950 issue of the Catholic periodical Etudes: “Gide, at the 
end, has bel et bien made his choice. His choice has been in a direction 
entirely different from what we had wished. He has made his choice 
in his particular fashion, which is always complex, reticent and many- 
shaded. But he has made his choice in such a way that the hypothesis 
of a change or even of a transcending from now on seems inconceiva- 
ble.” (p.53) And then, following an unpleasant pattern established by 
previously frustrated missionaries, Archambault, taking his cue from the 
late Charles Du Bos, cracks down on Gide’s self confessed “joies char- 
nelles”, denouncing them as degradations: “Everything makes us fear 
that, in this respect, Gide will die in final impenitence.” (p.56) 

For all practical purposes, this means, on behalf of the Catholic soul- 
hunters, the final curtain. They have been after big game but were 
unable to track it down. In the light of all new evidence available’ it 
seems highly improbable that the script could ever have significantly 
deviated from the familiar lines dictated by the hero’s refus d’adhérer, 
the play's obsessing Jeitmotif. We shall thus have witnessed to the final 
act—no bitter end, we think, for the author of Thésée (“Willingly I 


1 Especially: Charles Du Bos. Journal, Tome IV (1928), Corréa, 1950; Lettres 
de Charles Du Bos et Réponses de André Gide, Corréa, 1950; (published 
simultaneously as an indispensable complement to Du Bos’ Le Dialogue avec 
André Gide); La correspondance Gide-Claudel, Gallimard, 1949; and André 
Gide. Littérature engagée, Gallimard, 1950, compiled by Yvonne Davel (and 
pertaining to a conversation manquée of a different nature). 
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approach lonely death. With delight I have tasted the fruits of the 
earth.” )—his constant and often, as it were, panicky flight from the 
unbearingly limiting commitment to a “cause” or a “faith” embodied by 
all-engulfing “isms”, and shall further endure the running comment of 
his critics who either denounce his attitude—so fundamental, so charac- 
teristic—as both socially and ethically immoral, or praise it as an ex- 
emplary humanistic “no” uttered by a truly free individual in bold de- 
fiance of any attempt at social and ideological subjugation. 

The comedy of errors called “The Struggle for Gide’s Soul” has not 
always been mindful of that fateful step which separates the sublime 
from the ridiculous. It even had—with due respect to a first-rate cast, 
especially the script writers—the makings of a farce. It was a strange 
sight indeed to see believers become impatient with the wonderfully 
arbitrary ways of Grace, and irritated to the point of libelous name- 
calling when apparently rejected as its instrument. Watching one emi- 
nent Catholic author after another, but mainly proverbially over-zealous 
converts, hunting the Gide, we had the impression that there was more 
than a literary price put on the latter's soul. For all a humble believer 
knows, the Vatican Cave-man may never have been damned, or may 
have long since been saved...And there always remains for the incon- 
solable the strangely misunderstood and hilariously misinterpreted, ironi- 
cally abrupt and deliberately arbitrary Faust ending of “Wer immer 
strebend sich bemiiht...” line later to fall back on... 

Doubtless, we are confronted in this debate, or disputation, between 
Gide and his Christian antagonists, in this “dialogue pathétique et sans 
cesse repris,” with spiritual drama of great intensity and obvious bearing 
on vital issues—what with so unusual a central figure involved, not to 
mention the caliber of his interlocutors. Would it be blasphemous to 
submit that there is also a disturbing element of showmanship—on both 
sides, for that matter—an almost shocking mutual awareness for the 
prize at stake? One cannot help feeling that there is something artificial 
in even the most deeply moving and tensest passages, and especially in 
the most “brilliant” intellectual high-lights of the discussion. It was 
held with the implicit understanding that it was to be recorded. For 
this is not an entirely spontaneous discussion. We here are dealing to a 
considerable extent with texts written in majorem Du Bos’—Claudel’'— 
Gide’ gloriam and, especially in regard to the offerings of the Catholic 
discussion partners, we are provided with an excellent opportunity for 
remembering the philological and ideological origin of one of the most 
distastefully fateful words of our partisan-minded age (De propaganda 
fide). The literary historian should take into account these drastic changes 
liable to affect all evaluation of source material, such as diaries and 
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correspondence, formerly considered as particularly revealing because of 
their supposed intimate or spontaneous nature. Nowadays, diaries and 
letters of prominent authors, especially if, for one reason or another, they 
have come into the spotlight of public opinion and have been involved 
in controversial issues, are very often written, or rather composed, not 
only with a view to future insertion into the C:wvres completes but also, 
or even more especially, to immediate, royalty and publicity yielding, 
pro domo propaganda, pre-posthumous publication. Such a procedure, 
while often adding to their stylistic perfection and to their argumenta- 
tive angling, considerably detracts from the spontaneity and thus 
from the reliability of such offerings. Moreover, calling them dialogues 
thus becomes quite misleading. The Gide-Du Bos discussion, the Gide- 
Claudel correspondence, I venture, are in reality monologues held on 
entirely unconnected levels, “and never the twain shall meet”. Like 
parallels, they may meet in the infinite: their points of encounter, or of 
junction, are certainly not here and now. They never meet each other 
squarely. Be that as it may, because of these obvious cross-purposes in- 
volved in discussions only fictionally intimate while practically public, 
and at least by implication intended for the general public, it is advisable 
for the historian to increase the customary dose of caution by several 
grains of salt when studying the Gide dossier as submitted by the Lord's 
advocates. Only to a lesser degree does such caution apply to Gide him- 
self. In the seemingly more advantageous role of the solicited (which 
the resentment—this word is in order—of the frustrated missionaries 
has later turned to such unfair disadvantage ) Gide is much more “naive”; 
for naivety, even more than “subterfuge”, is always involved in his 
pathetic search for transcendence and integration into ideological enti- 
ties of a religious or a pseudo-religious nature in his half-attracted, half- 
refusing striving for participation in secretly longed for, but instinctively 
feared, or even detested doctrines. 

Du Bos’ most ferociously and violently pitiless essay on Gide is 
entitled Le labyrinthe a claire-voie. With the intuitive lucidity of love 
frustated in its aim at subjugating the beloved by “synchronisation”, he 
has detected, the better, and the more “scorned lover’-like to denounce 
it, in Gide’s artistic work the “trouble du fond transparaissant sous la 
limpidité de la forme.” But what about the “trouble du fond” transpar- 
ent, especially in regard to motivation, in all efforts to “convert” 
the “invert”? What about the late Du Bos’ tactless arrogance of his 
newly acquired “certitude”? What about the exasperated stone-casting 
against the “sinner” who long and quite openly had “confessed”? 
What about that lack of charity exploding when the subject of such 
“tender concern” proved himself unyielding, in order to remain faithful 
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to the imperative law of his nature (which may well fit, after all, into 
some design of an “impenetrable” Providence)? And what to think of 
the high-pressure salesmanship-method of using the device of subtle 
blackmail by making, implicitly at least, perpetuation of friendship the 
stake and the possible reward of the other's “giving in”? 

But then, irritation over the missionaries’ approach is somewhat 
matched, with this writer, by uneasiness in regard to Gide’s own am- 
biguities. I have always been ill at ease while following from rather 
close quarters a dialogue which I consider as “vicié 4 la base”. For it is 
a comedy of errors, all right. Both Claudel and Du Bos, converts them- 
selves, yielding all too often to a typical psychological behavior pattern 
in their over-zealous impatience, who aimed, at best, at making a friend 
share their newly discovered treasure—and status!—are transparently 
aware of “what they are after”: the conquest, as much as the conversion, 
of an “exceptional soul”. (Theologically speaking, this is a very dubious, 
intolerably discriminating term!) But then, so is Gide! In the intellec- 
tual sparring, he is often crafty, not altogether devoid of some “deep”, 
almost “mischievously” playful enjoyment of the situation. A cynical 
connoisseur would enjoy the way he craftily tenders the bait of his po- 
tential readiness to bite at the bait tendered him (we almost see his 
inner chuckle when he tells “Charlie” Du Bos not to expect his con- 
version in return for the latter’s laudatory Numaquid et tu essay). In this 
intellectual intercourse, where he often shows, ambiguously, to be sure, 
some inclination toward “yielding”, Gide’s behavior is more than once 
evocative, if such vulgar comparison be permissible, of the “the morning 
after” defiance of the “typical” Russian girl of tall-story fame: “Et pour- 
tant, tu n’auras jamais mon 4me!” Trouble indeed is this game of “catch” 
where the pursuers seem to know that their prey will escape—hence, 
they are building up an early alibi for failure—and where the pursued 
even better knows that he just cannot be caught, knowing the strength 
of his @ priors mental reservation. 

Gide’s Liberté chérie is “Made in Germany”—of all places! It has 
an unmistakably Nietzschean ring of “Denn ich entsprang!” This filia- 
tion is revealing. Gide, who has accumulated in himself many paradoxes 
as an artist, without always reconciling them, as a stylist is doubtless as 
“French” a writer as any; as a representative of Weltamschauung, a 
philosopher, he is the most “German” of all contemporary French wri- 
ters, forever fascinated with what is perhaps the most dangerous and 
destructive of ideologies, the “philosophy of becoming”, that most per- 
fect though most deplorable alibi yet for negation of law, harmony and 
genuine hierarchy, that device for deserting values by rendering them 
relative. This writer still feels that the lamentable history of Germany, 
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which is to a large extent a history of non-participation in the values 
of Occidental civilization of Greek-Christian extraction, can be primarily 
explained as the history of a conversion manquée. Well, when joining 
the chorus of the philosophers of the eternal becoming, Gide reveals the 
Germanic origin of his basic dissent in regard to Catholicism or better 
Christianity, the defiant isolationism of the “protest” of an uncontrollable, 
autonomous and thus wmengaged conscience: “Dés I’instant que j’eus com- 
pris que Dieu n’était pas encore, mais qu'il devenait, et qu'il dépendait 
de chacun de nous qu'il devint, la morale, en moi, fut restaurée” 
(Journal, 1942-1949, p.11). Gide is “German”, however, only by virtue 
of misunderstanding and misinterpretation. He is no kin to Goethe, but 
feels akin to one part of Nietzsche which he wrongly thinks to be the 
determinant one. Like Nietzsche, Gide remains haunted and obsessed 
by what he declares as “iiberwunden”. He believes in, preaches, and 
precognizes liberty, but in the last resort, he is not himself truly a free man. 
His Puritan extraction forever separates him from matter of course 
“immorality”. His torment is authentic, and secret craving for “penitence” 
underlies his overtures to Christian friends. His basic conception of 
“sin"—a crass misconception—is almost as “mean”, and meaningless, 
as is his detractors. Yielding to the weakness of the flesh is not deadly 
sin beyond redemption. Du Bos was on the right track when his venge- 
ful intuition hinted and hit at the most dangerous twist of Gide’s mind: 
namely, to look at the “Good” as the supreme temptation which is there- 
fore to be ruthlessly rejected. Unfortunately, in order to score his point, 
he yelled “smverti”, but meant above all “pédéraste”. And yet, even here, 
the intuitive love-hatred of a frustrated missionary touched a vulnera- 
ble spot: Gide’s almost awe-inspiring guilt complex which seemingly 
makes him receptive—or vulnerable—to any Christian promise of a 
“full pardon”, as well as it made him receptive, for some fateful years, 
to the “penitence” aspects involved in his embracing a supposedly re- 
demptory Communist faith, unburdening him of the burden of his ma- 
terial “privileges” and imposing on him the sacrifice of abandoning his 
work as a creative writer, (but in a moment of creative sterility! . ..) 
Of all the actors taking part in the comedy of errors, Gide is cer- 
tainly not the villain, for “il ne fait pas l’ange”. His craving for love, 
for being loved and for being able to love, is pathetically sincere. On 
that score, he was sorely disappointed, worse even, victimized. One need 
not be a cynic to submit that what the two militant Churches, Rome and 
Moscow, were after was first of all a significant signature, an endorse- 
ment of their wares by a personality of internationally recognized pub- 
licity value. This aspect further falsifies and renders the entire issue even 
more uneasy and irritating. Provided they ever were sincere—which I 
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am inclined to believe—Gide has been given ample opportunity to 
regret any of his transports and yearnings towards “belonging”. The 
utilitarian, “propagandistic” intentions of friends and comrades alike, 
would have given him every reason (even if his very nature had not 
compelled him to perpetual liberty-salvaging escapism) to behave in the 
words of Archambault, “comme le loup de La Fontaine (qui) a cru voir, 
au cou pelé du chien, la trace du collier.” 

“Love is not loved.” Charles Du Bos, for all his critical lucidity was 
ardently emotional, and liked to refer on many an occasion to this ad- 
mittedly surprising, as he put it, “inexhaustible” utterance of Saint Fran- 
cis. He might well have, and probably ought to have, chosen these far- 
reaching words for the motto of his painful Dialogue avec André Gide. 
What, indeed, could be more fitting for the climate surrounding this 
pathetic “struggle for Gide’s soul” than this outcry! For, first of all, 
Gide could have persuaded himself (which he probably did and quite 
obviously still does) of these very words in order to voice and to justify 
his burning disappointment with what apparently he has never ceased to 
consider a betrayal of both his confidence in and his confidences to a 
trusted and cherished friend. Far be it from me to detract in any way 
from Du Bos’ outstanding achievements as a literary critic. He may well 
be the greatest of our age. But he certainly did not do Gide justice. It 
will forever remain a sad occurrence that, after a brilliantly searching 
psychological and theological investigation, he found nothing better than 
throwing the criminal code book at him. It is true that he pays tribute 
to Gide the artist. He even recognizes his heroic character: his being 
torn between his mature charnelle and his aspirations spirituelles. He 
clearly recognizes the Nietzschean accent in Gide’s refusal of Christian 
asceticism. He detects the anxiety and the torment of a soul thirsting 
for revelation, spontaneously curious about the All-too-Human, and too 
honest, too obsessed by the grave problem of “utter sincerity” to be 
content with the ready-made answers given by available conformisms. 
But he cannot hide his revealingly biased irritation at the sight of a Gide 
who seemingly since his early years was approaching the Christian solu- 
tion, always the better to elude it. He thus speaks the language of spite. 
This is no way to any man’s heart. 

To Gide, such language has long ceased to be original. He has been 
thus addressed, and chastized, from many quarters. For almost every 
credo or party had him for a time on the “most wanted” list. The incura- 
ble individualist and non-conformist happened to be the most sought 
after artist of our time. His becoming a convert or a recruit would have 
added significantly to the prestige of whatever party was able to claim 
him. The Communists made the most of it by using his signature and 
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abusing his political naivety during the period from 1932 to 1937, the 
full record of which is now available with the publication of Léttérature 
engagée. Incidentally, this volume hardly adds to the stature of André 
Gide. However honorable the urge prompting him to involvement in 
the Communist cause, he clearly appears in his often utterly naive utter- 
ances as a political babe in the woods. There is also some reason to be- 
lieve that this experience was just another “stimulant.” Particularly 
shocking, though seemingly touching, is Gide’s “bragging” about mak- 
ing the sacrifice of his individual work “for the cause”, which would 
have been penitence of prohibitive proportions indeed. But there are 
redeeming features. His political naivety has something refreshingly 
juvenile, as has, for that matter, all his insatiable curiosity. Even his 
so-called erotic delinquencies have something “juvenile” about them; 
such curiosity is never indicative of maturity. Nevertheless, Littérature 
engagée makes for sad reading and melancholy misgivings. Its publica- 
tion comes too obviously in the backwash of the modish mea culpa 
public confession boom in The God That Failed fashion which repre- 
sents a rather disturbing aspect in Democracy’s struggle for survival. This 
struggle has lately developed the habit of borrowing intellectual argu- 
ments for the refutation of Communism from former devotees of that 
creed who, most of the time, are only disappointed, in typical plus Pape 
que le Pape righteousness, that the Church they abandoned was not “pure,” 
that is, not orthodox and not radical, enough (in his first disappointment 
with Moscow, Gide seems to fall back on a “trotskyist” position! )— 
while looking for more effective physical help from former or actual 
followers of that other totalitarian creed, Fascism. It would not be the 
first and certainly not the last misunderstanding involving Gide if this 
report on his Communist interlude were praised for the wrong mo- 
tives, as he at that time found praise for Moscow starting from equally 
wrong premises. It is noteworthy, however, that the disappointment and 
resentment of the frustrated Communists have been voiced along the 
same defamatory lines (“debaucher of youth”) as those adopted by 
some of Gide'’s particularly irritated Christian critics. 

While Gide’s persistence in refusing to give himself as a partisan to 
any cause is easily understandable from the very essence of his work 
and aspiration, the persistence of the recruiters is more puzzling. The 
basic misunderstanding is of a simple nature. The candid curiosity of 
Gide for each human and social phenomenon, his often obvious yearning 
to project at least one part of himself into transcendant entities of an 
ideological mature have induced the zealous conversion-specialists into 
error regarding the fundamental nature of his “availability.” They have 
detected, not without helpful hints from the solicited, precious “basic 
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material”, seemingly favorable to conversion: the anxiety and the tor- 
ment of an “exceptional soul”, and deduced from this a fatal aboutisse- 
ment in the credo quia absurdum. Strange indeed that even the theo- 
logically trained have thus wagered on despair as an agent for conver- 
sion where faith, in reality, is always and can be only an act of hope. 
Gide’s final answer is now in: “La foi souléve des montagnes; oui des 
montagnes d’absurdités.” Or: “Je n’oppose pas 4 la foi le doute, mais 
l'affirmation: ce qui ne saurait étre n'est pas.” (Fewillets d’automne). 
And nothing less than suicide was asked of Gide the artist when 
summoned to lose himself in a given faith, to align himself with 
a given cause or party! Only the integral permanency of Gide’s 
disponibilité totale has given birth to his work and guaranteed its 
profound originality. The artist would have been lost in or by cer- 
titude. Gide has always been suspicious, by instinct and reason, of 
the arrogance of any doctrine claiming unilateral certitude. He has 
always preferred to “truth” the unceasing search for it, its relent- 
less pursuit at all risks, including maybe, the loss of salvation. The 
reward for such striving is loneliness. The believer thinks also: damna- 
tion. For Hell is the void, is non-communion; or as G. A. Astre in an 
article on Graham Greene’s heroes has put it: “Le Démon est précisé- 
ment l'éternellement vierge, celui qui a horreur de toute participation, 
le Séparé par excellence, qui n’aura jamais accés au mystére de |'Incarna- 
tion.” 

Gide is a solitary soul. He walks in precarious tiptoe equilibrium on 
a crest, haunted at every step by the precipice of the equivocal. What 
so far has saved him, and maintained him in such a lofty though dan- 
gerous position is precisely his refusal to yield to the dizziness of collec- 
tive certainties. Those who follow him to such heights and thin air 
do so at their own risk. He has never truly compelled disciples to 
share this venture. Some have called him a faux-maitre. But this is 
just another line in this comedy of errors. The misunderstanding stems 
from mental misspelling and then misinterpretation of his name. Gide 
is not a guide. He is engaged in searching, and has no other message 
than eternal search for truth. It is true, however, that he may be re- 
sponsible for having bewildered, confused and led into desperate empti- 
ness many an ardent young soul who had adopted him for a “master”. 
Certainly his intention never was to misguide anyone. Yet it is a 
tragic paradox that in his endless, maybe fruitless search and pursuit 
which has ended in “non-participation” he has made many an uninvited 
follower participate in his numerous particular, and always abortive 
efforts at participation, only to leave them behind, bewildered or dis- 
appointed, broken and forever unable to dare the next venture, or 
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even ever to dream again with him of such fanciful escape for escape’s 
sake. Such ruthlessness, forever juvenile, is not given to anyone, nor 
can the uninitiated always recognize the guiding principle behind these 
ceaseless volte-face. 

Everything considered, it should be conceded that Gide emerges 
unharmed from the formidable dialogues which he provoked and suf- 
fered at the same time. There is a semper fidelis motif after all in the 
digressions of this inconstant traveler. His greatness resides in just 
this: that he knew how to escape the many and often tempting traps 
of doctrinal and “safe” loop-holes which could have betrayed him into 
eluding his mission of accomplishing his destiny as a radical non- 
conformist. Had he yielded, for instance, to the suggestions urged 
upon him by his wooers in the dialogue aimed at his conversion, he 
would have been compelled to abandon the inner dialogue he cease- 
lessly holds with himself, where the questions matter more than the 
answers. For this constant inner dialogue, a quest for “truth” is the 
elementary prerequisite for his creative equilibrium, for his work which 
‘remains faithful to this one and only great “certitude”, be it intuitive 
or acquired, and which is savagely defended: that there is no unilateral 
revelation which could ever put an end to the perpetual inner inter- 
rogation and confession from which spurts the work of art. 


ERNST ERICH NOTH, the editor of Books Abroad, has demonstrated 


through his writings his broad understanding of social and literary matters 
in France and Germany. 
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André Gide and the Disinte- 
eration of the Protestant Cell 


I 


In Le Retour de lenfant prodigue Gide gives a personal interpre- 
tation of the parable of the Prodigal Son. The story opens with the 
return of the prodigal who is duly lectured by father, mother and 
elder brother. Now Gide’s prodigal does not settle down to become a 
model son. He returns home in a mood of disappointment and frustra- 
tion, feeling that he has only just failed to achieve his goal through the 
physical privation which drove him back to the fold. In Gide’s “adap- 
tion” he is given a younger brother. He discovers that this brother is 
on the point of setting out, with greater determination, on the same 
errand as himself, becomes his accomplice and promises to join him 
when he has made good. 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that this story contains the 
essential Gide and that his most successful works of fiction are nearly 
always variations of the theme of the prodigal son. For at the heart of 
Gide’s work is the conflict between the puritan and the spiritual adven- 
turer. His books record the revolt either of the writer or of his principal 
characters against the Protestant ethic, the humble return, then a fresh 
revolt. Nor must we overlook the fact that the emphasis always falls 
on the revolt, on the pursuit of freedom, and that the goal is invariably 
ill-defined. 

In the pages that follow I want to glance at Gide’s handling of the 
situation in three of his most successful works of fiction—La Porte 
étroite, L’Immoraliste and La Symphonie pastorale.' 


In the opening chapter of La Porte étroite we come across this 
passage: 


Standing in a garden which is neither very large nor very fine, 
and which has nothing special to distinguish it from a number of 
other Normandy gardens, the Bucolins’ house, a white two-storied 
building, resembles a great many country houses of the century 
before last. A score of large windows look east on to the front of 
the garden; as many more on the back; there are none at the 
sides... 


*The dates are of some importance. Le Retour de l'enfant prodigue was pub- 
lished in 1907, L’Immoraliste in 1902, La Porte étroite in 1909 and La Sym- 
phonie pastorale in 1919. I have departed for my own purposes from the strict 
chronological order. 
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The garden is rectangular and is enclosed by a wall. The part 
which lies in front of the house consists of a fairly large, shady 
lawn with a gravel path all round it. On this side the wall is lower 
and allows a view of the farmyard and the buildings which 
lie round the garden, the farm is bordered according to the custom 
of the country by an avenue of beeches. 


Behind the house on the west side the garden spreads more spa- 
ciously. A walk, gay with flowers, runs along the south espalier 
wall and is protected from the sea winds by a thick screen of 
Portugal laurel and a few trees. Another walk running along the 
north wall disappears under a mass of branches. My cousins used 
to call it the “dark walk” and would not venture along it after 
twilight. These two paths led to the kitchen garden, which con- 
tinues the flower garden on a lower level, and which you reach 
by a small flight of steps. Then, at the bottom of the kitchen- 
garden, a little gate with a secret fastening leads, on the other 
side of the wall, to a coppice in which the beech avenue ter- 
minates right and left. As one stands on the door-step of the west 
front one can look over the top of the clump of trees to the 
plateau beyond with its admirable clothing of crops. On the hori- 
zon, at no great distance, can be seen the church of a little village 
and, when the air is still, the smoke rising from half a dozen 
houses.” 


This is a description of the property belonging to the uncle and 
aunt of Gide’s protagonist. It is also a symbol which possesses the 
same sort of significance as M. de Rénal’s “walls” in Le Rouge et le 
moir or the “two ways” in Proust’s Swann. The Prodigal’s home has 
been transformed into the specifically Protestant community or, better, 
the Protestant cell. Our first impression is one of neatness, prosperity, 
pleasantness. The symmetrical sentences reflect the symmetrical layout 
of the property. The house is undistinguished and old-fashioned, but 
solid and comfortable. The garden has gay flowers, shady avenues, a 
lawn; but—it is a sign of Protestant thrift—there is also a kitchen- 
garden and a farm. Then we notice a preoccupation with “walls” which 
becomes faintly oppressive, the farmyard which “surrounds” the garden 
and which is “bordered” by the beech avenue “according to the custom 
of the country.” In spite of the air of neatness and symmetry, we begin 
to feel that we are being enclosed, that walls and avenues of trees are 
winding themselves about us, cutting us off from the rest of the world. 
We come next to the “dark walk” where the children do not care to 
venture after dusk and to the gate “with a secret fastening” which will 
provide another “prodigal” with a way of escape. When we look over 
the walls towards the plain and the harvest, we have the sensation that 


* This and the quotations which follow are taken from Dorothy Bussy’s translation 
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we are somehow trapped in a slightly stuffy community of uncles, aunts 
and cousins, gazing towards the outside world which is, tantalizingly, 
just out of reach. The horizon, which is “at no great distance”, stresses 
the original feeling of oppressiveness. 


The opening of the second chapter fills in the moral background: 


This austere teaching (the narrator says of himself) found my 
soul ready prepared and naturally disposed to duty. My father’s 
and mother’s example, added to the puritanical discipline to which 
they had submitted the earliest impulses of my heart, inclined me 
still more towards what I used to hear called “virtue”. Self-control 
was as natural to me as self-indulgence to others, and the severity 
to which I was subjected, far from being irksome to me, was 
soothing. It was not so much happiness which I sought in the 
future, as the infinite effort to attain it, and in my mind I always 
confounded happiness with virtue. 


Words suggesting discipline are paired off with their opposites— 
“austere teaching” with “the earliest impulses of my heart”, “self-control” 
with “self-indulgence”—but there is no conflict. The narrator is “natural- 
ly disposed to duty”, finds nothing “irksome” in it and “confounds virtue 
with happiness.” For he is a willing prisoner looking out on the world 
not merely from behind physical “walls”, but from inside “the puritan 
discipline.” The rest of the book is really a description of a change of 
position. One of the protagonists moves to a point outside the “cell”, the 
other surrenders completely to it or rather pushes the premises to their 
extreme conclusion. 

The story of La Porte étroite is a simple one. JérSme and his cousin 
Alissa are in love with one another, but she is continually finding ex- 
cuses for not becoming engaged to him. The obstacle turns out to be 
religious. She aims at a sanctity which for her is incompatible with 
marriage and tries to persuade Jéréme to share her spirit of renunciation. 
There is no engagement and no marriage. Jéréme’s faith gradually crum- 
bles and the strain of the perpetual spiritual-emotional see-saw kills 
Alissa. 

The main attraction of the book lies in the study of life inside the 
cell in the first part. The passage I have just quoted goes on: 


No doubt, like all boys of fourteen, I was still unformed and 
pliable, but my love for Alissa soon urged me further and more 
deliberately along the road on which I had started. A sudden 
inward illumination made me acquainted with myself. I saw myself 
as a brooding, half-fledged, watchful creature, somewhat careless 
of others, somewhat unenterprising, and with no ambitions save 
for such victories as are to be gained over self. 


Words like subite, attente, and brusquement are constantly recurring 
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in Gide’s work. There is genuine insight in the “sudden inward illu- 
mination” as there is genuine tension in the “watchful.” In these chapters 
Gide describes, with great sensibility, the gradual unfolding of life in 
the slightly astringent atmosphere of the Protestant cell. In another 
place he describes a meeting between Jéréme and Alissa: 


She was at the bottom of the orchard, picking the first chrysanthe- 
mums at the foot of a low wall. The smell of the flowers mingled 
with the dead leaves in the beech copse and the air was saturated 
with autumn. The sun did no more now than just warm the espa- 
liers, but the sky was orientally pure. Her face was framed, hidden 
nearly, in the depths of a bog Dutch peasant’s cap which Abel 
had brought back from his travels and which she had at once 
put on. 


Gide invests his heroines or, better, his victims, with remarkable 
poetic feeling. The word “framed” is important. We see in Alissa a 
poetic image “framed” in the life of the cell. The tragedy lies in the slow 
strangling of this feeling and the obliteration of the poetic image by 
an ethic which has become tyrannical. This glimpse of Alissa looks 
forward to the Alissa of the final meeting with JérSme where we find 
again the word “framed”: 


At that moment I raised my eyes to look at her. She was extra- 
ordinarily changed; her thinness, her paleness smote my heart 
horribly. Leaning heavily upon my arm, she clung to me as though 
she were frightened or cold. She was still in deep mourning, and 
no doubt the black lace which she had put round her head, and 
which framed her face added to her paleness. 


The image of the girl gathering flowers in the autumn garden with 
her face framed in a slightly exotic head-dress dissolves into the image 
of the thin, pale face looking out of the black lace and seeming already 
to belong to another world. 

It seems strange that many of Gide’s critics should have regarded 
La Porte étroite as a “religious novel”. His own description of it in his 
Journal as “un livre critique” is clearly much nearer the truth. He has 
not explained the nature of his criticism mor was it necessary that he 
should. His intentions are plain enough to the attentive reader. When 
he is on a visit to Alissa, Jéréme notices that she has removed from 
her room all the great seventeenth-century spiritual writers whom they 
used to read together and replaced them “exclusively by a number of 
insignificant little works of vulgar piety, for which I hoped she had 
nothing but contempt.” 


When he tells her so, this is the rejoinder: 


“I don’t understand you,” said she. “These are humble souls who 
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talk to me simply, and express themselves as best they can. I take 
pleasure in their society.” 

A character in Les Faux monnayeurs complains—the complaint is 
often made by Gide himself in his Jowrnal of his Catholic friends—that 
when a soul submerges itself in devotion, it loses “the sense, the taste, 
the need and the love of reality.” That is the real “message” of La Porte 
étroste. It is a critical study of the impoverishment brought about by 
a certain kind of Protestant spirituality and of the surrender to contrainte. 
The title seems to be ironical. The “narrow gate” leads not to a fuller 
life, but to emptiness. The unhappy Alissa suddenly realises it when she 
arrives at the hospital to die: 

“A pang of anguish pierced me, a shudder of my flesh and soul,” 
she writes in her diary; “it was like the sudden and disenchanting 
illumination of my life. It seemed to me that I saw for the first 
time the walls of my room in their atrocious bareness.” 

There is a reference back to the “walls” of the first chapter, but 
these walls have a different significance. Instead of enclosing a willing 
prisoner, they stand for a mistaken vocation and a wasted life. 


We can, I think, begin to see the pattern of Gide’s work emerging. 
His theme is not simply che life of the Protestant cell, but the destruction 
of the cell and its inmates either by a process of internal friction or by 
the impact on it of an outsider. For the characters undergo the same sort 
of transformation as the setting. The Prodigal, who clearly resembles the 
novelist, is the prototype of the rebels of some of the other works— 
Michel in L’Immoraliste and Lafacadio in Les Caves du Vatican. Gide's 
sympathy, however, is not confined to rebels; it extends to outsiders, 
intruders, orphans and bastards. The destruction begins, in La Porte 
étroite, with the flight from the fold of Jéréme’s aunt—the glamorous 
creole who has been brought home from Mauritius by a clergyman and 
marries the respectable Bucolin; in La Symphonie pastorale by the clergy- 
man’s introduction into his home of the blind orphan; and in Les Faux 
monnayeurs by Bernard’s discovery of his mother’s “lapse” and his own 
illegitimacy. 
II 

If La Porte étroite is a drama of renunciation, L’lmmoraliste is a drama 
of emancipation. The differences between the two books are as 
instructive as their resemblances. The disintegration of the Protestant 
cell actually precedes the opening of the story and Michel, the narrator, 
speaks of his upbringing in terms which recall Jéréme’s account of his: 


My father was what is called an “atheist”—at least, I suppose so, 
for a kind of invincible shyness, which I imagine he shared, had 
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always made it impossible for me to talk to him about his beliefs. 
The grave Huguenot teaching which my mother had given me 
had slowly faded from my mind together with the image of her 
beauty; you know I was young when I lost her. I did not then 
suspect how great a hold the early moral lessons of our childhood 
take of one, nor what marks they leave upon the mind. That kind 
of austerity, a taste for which had been left me by my mother's 
bringing up, I now applied wholly to my studies. I was fifteen 
when I lost her; my father took me in hand, looked after me and 
instructed me with passionate eagerness. 

The fundamental obstacle which stands between Michel and “life” 
is religious or rather it is given a religious colouring. L’Immoraliste 
does not possess the same shapeliness and compactness as La Porte 
étroite, but in a sense Michel fights on a wider front than Jéréme. He 
has been living alone with his father—a distinguished archeologist—in 
a different kind of cell, a cell in which study has replaced religion as 
the basis of life. He is twenty-five, knows nothing of life and is interested 
only in “books” and “ruins”. “J’usais dans le travail,” he remarks, “une 
ferveur singuliére.” In order to allay the anxieties of a dying father 
he makes a mariage de raison with a Catholic, Marceline. 

The book is the story of an awakening and of a long attempt to 
free himself from the Huguenot and other plis which belong to his 
upbringing. His marriage begins with a serious illness. On his honey- 
moon he develops tuberculosis and is tended by his wife who is deeply 
in love with him and with whom he falls in love. The illness is real, 
but it has a symbolical importance as well. It stands for the accumulated 
sickness of his youth which lies between him and life—a life of action 
and enjoyment which is contrasted with the reclusion of his bachelor 
years. His spiritual development is reflected in the rhythms of the 
opening chapters. They are filled with hesitations and reticences, re- 
vealing his fumbling efforts to reach life. They change to a desperate, 
breathless struggle, and acharnement as he grasps at the life which seems 
on the point of eluding him. Later the rhythm becomes firmer as illness 
is conquered and he begins to “live”. “I was changed,” he says of his 
recovery. Another sentence expresses very clearly the nature of his 
quest: 


He it was whom I thenceforward set out to discover—that authen- 
tic creature, “the Old Adam”, whom the Gospel had repudiated, 
whom everything about me—books, masters, parents and I myself 

had begun by attempting to suppress. 
This is in no sense a plan for a return to a simple paganism. All 
Gide’s characters are determined like their creator to discover what sort 
of men they really are, and the contrast between “the authentic being” 
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and the “counterfeit” is a recurring motif in nearly all his books. Michel 
rebels against religion, morality, books and ruins. He despises the pro- 
fessors of history because “they kept themselves as far away as possible 
from disturbing reality.” This path leads to pettiness and perversity 
and, finally, to a singularly unpleasant form of sadism. He comes under 
the sinister influence of Ménalque who is partly a projection of his 
worse self and partly—it is a serious weakness in the book—a tiresome 
personification of the theories of Nietzsche. It is Ménalque who per- 
suades him to neglect his wife when she is ill and who encourages the 
desperate restlessness which makes him take her to the most unsuitable cli- 
mates when she herself contracts the tuberculosis that kills her. 

The image which dominates the book is an account of a walk with 
Marceline along a mysterious path: 


She led the way along a path so odd that I have never in any 
country seen its like. It meanders indolently between two fairly 
high mud walls; the shape of the gardens they enclose directs its 
leisurely course; sometimes it winds, sometimes it is broken; a 
sudden turning as you enter it and you lose your bearings; you 
cease to know where you came from or where you are going. 
The water of the river follows the path faithfully and runs along- 
side one of the walls; the walls are made of the same pinkish or 
soft grey clay, which is turned a little darker by the water, which 
the burning sun crackles, which hardens in the heat and softens 
with the first shower, so that it becomes a plastic soil that keeps 
the imprint of every naked foot. Above the walls, show palm- 
trees. Wood-pigeons went flying into them as we came up. Mar- 
celine looked at me. 


I forgot my discomfort and fatigue. I walked on in a sort of 
ecstasy, of silent joy, of elation of the senses and the flesh. At that 
moment there came a gentle breath of wind; all the palms waved 
and we saw the tallest of the trees bending; then the whole 
air grew calm again, and I distinctly heard, coming from behind 
the wall, the song of a flute. A breach in the wall; we went in. 


It was a place full of light and shade; tranquil; it seemed beyond 
the touch of time; full of silence; full of rustlings—the soft noise 
of running water that feeds the palms and slips from tree to 
tree, the quiet call of the pigeons, the song of the flute the boy 
was playing. He was sitting, almost naked on the trunk of a fallen 
palm tree, watching a herd of goats; our coming did not disturb 
him; he did not move—stopped playing only for a moment. 

I noticed during this brief pause that another flute was answering 
in the distance. We went on a little, then: 


“It’s no use going any further,” said Marceline, “these orchards 
are all alike; possibly at the other end of the oasis they may be 
a little larger...” 


She spread the shawl on the ground. “Sit down and rest,” she said. 
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The “odd path” seems to me to correspond to the “narrow gate” of 
the later book, these gardens to the gardens which form the Protestant 
cell. I have suggested that the title of the second book is ironical and 
that instead of leading out of the natural into the supernatural life, 
Gide's “narrow gate” leads into the innermost recesses of the “cell” and 
to death. There is nothing ironical about the “odd path” or the “breach 
in.the wall” which follows it. It is clearly intended to lead out of the 
“old” life into the “new.” That is why the pious Marceline, who repre- 
sents here religion, holds up a warning hand with the words: “It’s no 
use going any further.” It is not merely a key to the meaning of the 
book, a guide to the way in which it should be read; it is a graph of 
the novelist’s sensibility. The winding, circular, curving path looks for- 
ward to the narrator's own moral détours as he strives to reach “l’étre 
authentique”—his connivence at the theft of the scissors, his collabora- 
tion with the poachers whom he helps to steal his own game, his sur- 
render to Ménalque and his abandonment of Marceline. 


One of Gide’s critics has pointed out that the starting point of his 
work is an image of stagnant water. It is true that Paludes is, as the 
author puts it, “the story of a bachelor in a tower surrounded by marshes.” 
The image of stagnant water recurs in L’Ilmmoraliste. We read, in the 
account of the farm at La Moriniére, of “ses toits bleus, ses murs de 
brique et de pierre, ses douves, les reflets dans les dormantes eaux” or 
again, “ses toits bleus, Jes eaux dormantes de ses douves.” La Moriniére 
is a property which Michel has inherited from one of his relatives. 
His return there after his honeymoon in Africa stands for the Prodigal’s 
temporary return to the fold; but the tranquil, humdrum exterior of this 
cell conceals a life which is anything but “stagnant”. The diversions 
of the peasants are incest, fornication and poaching. Michel's collabora- 
tion contributes largely to the disintegration of the cell—the farm has 
to be sold—and to the promotion of the brutish life which is a caricature 
of the “new” life which he himself is seeking. All through the book, 
indeed, images of life and death, sickness and health, stagnation and 
vitality, alternate with one another. The day following the discovery 
of the “odd path”, Michel returns alone and one of the boys gives him 
a drink of palm sap: “At Lachmi’s invitation, I tasted it, but I did not 
like its sickly, raw, syrupy flavour.” 


I have heard people complain that they find it impossible to read 
Gide. I have read this book several times and I must confess that I 
can think of no other work of comparable length which requires quite 
the same desperate effort to “get through”. There is a monstrous element 
which makes part of it unbearable, but it is also permeated by a “sickly, 
raw, syrupy flavour” which at times becomes intolerable. To describe it, 
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as the author does in his preface, as “un fruit plein de cendre amére” is 
an understatement. 


Ill 


Although La Symphonie pastorale was not completed and published until 
1919, an entry in the Journal shows that Gide was already working on 
it in 1910. It bears a marked resemblance to La Porte étroite. The snow- 
bound parsonage, which is described in the opening sentences, is clearly 
the Protestant cell; but in this book the emphasis on physical and psy- 
chological constriction becomes almost painful. 


Our house is so small, (writes the clergyman in his diary) that 
we are obliged to live more or less on top of one another, which 
is sometimes very inconvenient for my work... 


The degree to which she has narrowed my life (he says of his 
wife) is a thing she cannot realise. 

Gertrude is “a poetic image” in the same sense as Alissa, but there 
is a variation in Gide’s handling of her. When she first arrives we are 
told of her: 

The indifference, the apathy of her countenance, or rather its 


total lack of expression froze my good intentions at their very 
source. 


This is followed by an éclosion: 


March 5th. I noted this date as if it had been a birthday. It was 
not so much a smile as a transfiguration. Her features flashed into 
life—a sudden illumination. . . 
But once it has bloomed, the image of Gertrude suffers the same 
fate as that of Alissa; she too is a victim dedicated to destruction. 

The book possesses something of the shapeliness and compactness of 
La Porte étroite, but there are unmistakable signs that accomplishment 
is giving way to that facility which is the great weakness of L’Ecole des 
femmes and the works which followed it. The psychological blindness of 
the clergyman and the physical blindness of Gertrude are too nicely 
balanced. That is also true of the recovery of their sight_and their awake- 
ning. The clergyman “sees” where he is going and Gertrude recovers 
her sight only to see that they have both taken the wrong turning. 


In one place the clergyman says of his wife: 


She is an orderly person, careful neither to go beyond nor to fall 
short of her duty. Even her charity is measured, as though love were 
not an inexhaustible treasure. 


In another place he observes of his son who has become his “rival”: 


For the rest Jacques reasons well, and if I were not distressed at 
seeing so much doctrinal harshness in so young a mind, I should 
no doubt admire the quality of his arguments and his unbending 
logic. 
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This sounds at first like a restatement in more moderate form of 
the criticism in La Porte étroite, but we must not be misled by the 
writer's evident tenderness for Gertrude. The message is at bottom iden- 
tical with that of the earlier book and it is stated in far more radical 
form. For the book is an ironical portrait of a clergyman who mistakes 
his own smugness for liberalism and is continually criticising members 
of his family for what he considers their want of charity and the nar- 
rowness of their views. If the book is only partly successful, it is because 
Gide pushes his thesis too far and because the irony somehow fails 
to come off- The scene between the clergyman and his wife, in which 
she tries in vain to warn him of what is happening to him, has been 
highly praised. It is certainly very ingenious, but it assumes such a 
degree of obtuseness that it is never convincing. The novelist not only sets 
out to demonstrate that the clergyman’s smugness blinds him to the 
most elementary knowledge of himself, he is determined to punish him 
as heavily as possible for it. His anxiety to deliver a knock-out blow 
leads, indeed, to an extraordinary disregard for verisimilitude. The dates 
at the end of the book are extremely confused. The clergyman’s son and 
his protégée are converted to Catholicism in what must be almost record 
time; and even non-Christian critics have reminded Gide of the manifest 
improbability of a deeply pious convert committing suicide because she 
finds that she had inadvertently “encouraged” a married clergyman to 
fall in love with her. The son’s attack on his father for failing to call 
a priest to the dying Gertrude is the last turn of the knife. 


IV 


Although Gide has admitted that he put a good deal of himself into 
the clergyman in La Symphonie pastorale and into the novelist in the 
Faux monnayeurs, he has protested against “autobiographical” interpre- 
tations of his imaginative works. He has even argued that so far from 
creating characters in his own image, it is the novelist who grows to 
resemble his characters or, to put it in another way, instead of art 
following nature it is nature that follows art. It is a skillful defence, but 
I must confess that I find it unconvincing. I do not think that anyone 
will deny that Jéréme and his cousin Alissa bear a marked resemblance 
to Gide and his cousin Emmanuéle; and we know from Si le grain ne 
meurt that Gide’s aunt left her husband in circumstances which are 
practically identical with those in which Mme. Bucolin leaves hers in 
the book. I find the same sort of resemblance in Michel and Marceline 
as well as in the clergyman and his wife. The books are not autobio- 
graphical in the sense that they describe what happened to the writer, 
but they do appear to describe what might have happened and to pro- 
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vide imaginary solutions of an actual problem. In other words, they are 
variations on a theme. The theme is certainly the disintegration of the 
Protestant cell, but it is also the fortunes of the human couple in that 
“cell”. In La Porte étroite they meet and part; in L’Ilmmoraliste they 
marry and the woman dies; in La Symphonie pastorale they have married 
and reached middle age, providing an example of that décristallisation— 
the gradual dying down of married love—of which Gide speaks in Le 
Journal des Faux monnayeurs. 

We should have known, even if Gide had not told us in his dairy, 
that Michel is an unconscious victim of the same peculiarity as his cre- 
ator. The book describes the symbolical annihilation by the abnormal 
husband of the normal wife who stands between him and the satisfaction 
of his desires. 

Now one of the criticisms of Michel’s peculiarity is that it is a mu- 
tilation of the nature of man. When we turn to the other two récits, we 
find that mutilation and the sacrifice of the woman by the man, who 
kills the thing he loves, are common to both of them. Charles DuBos once 
spoke enthusiastically of La Porte étroite as a study of l’amour-vertu, but 
I cannot feel that the expression was happily chosen. It is true that Jér6me 
declares that “he no longer sought to possess her whom, as a small child 
he only tried to deserve”, but that is surely a weakness in him. For his 
separation of affection and desire is not merely a mutilation of married 
love, it is a very common symptom of inversion. Alissa is too much of 
a realist to accept this separation, but her own “sublimation” is another 
form of mutilation. There is no solution and no escape. She is contami- 
nated and killed as surely as Marceline who contracts the illness from 
which she has saved her husband. The figure of Juliette, who is in love 
with JérOme and marries the dull business man on the rebound, repre- 
sents the normal woman whose “wholeness” underlines the mutilation 
of the two protagonists. 

La Symphonie pastorale provides some very interesting variations on 
the theme. The man’s affection shifts from his partner to the “intruder” 
who in all innocence comes between the middle-aged husband and wife. 
The mutilation is both psychological and physical, but there is a momen- 
tary recovery before the victim is hounded to death. Nor is that all. 
It is impossible not to see that the triangle in the book is a Freudian 
“displacement” of the situation in L’Immoraliste and the intruder is 
sacrificed to the wife. 


MARTIN TURNELL is well known im England and the United States for 
his volume The Classical Moment, a series of studies on Corneille, 
Molisére, and Racine. His latest book, The Novel in France, has just 
appeared. 


3 Gide was forty-one when he began the book and fifty when he published it. 
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Prometheus, Theseus, 
The Uncommon Man 


and an Eagle 


“Puis on a voulu expliquer; les livres ont amplifié les mythes;— 
mais quelques mythes suffisaient.” 
—André Gide 


The myth, as Plato knew so well, is not to be explained. Its very reason 
for being is that it suggests what the artist with a whole language at his 
disposal cannot say. In the Prométhée and in Thésée, Gide has called 
upon the myth to clarify moral issues which have ever been the moti- 
vating force of his life as a thinker and artist. Of the first he has said 
that he would not care to change “quatre phrases.” The last—a work 
simmering so long in his mind—he has referred to simply and equivo- 
cally as “ce dernier écrit.” The great span of life and experience be- 
tween the two works (Prométhée is dated 1899; Thésée, 1944), the fact 
that he has twice chosen the myth as his medium, the many questions 
left with the reader in both works (but of which of Gide’s works is 
this not true?) have all made very attractive this attempt to forget for 
a moment the aesthetic impact of the myth and bog down in the prosaic 
and the practical. M. Jean Hytier is certainly Gide’s most perceptive 
critic when he insists that the aesthetic method is the most rewarding in 
understanding such a careful artist. But there are unfortunately some 
earth-bound minds, restless for meanings, who will not find peace until 
they can answer such a simple question as “What is an eagle?” Gide, 
himself, has justified such impertinence. For he never ceases to warn 
that the author knows least what he says, and that without the work 
of the reader and the critic, literary creation is a one-legged affair. 

That the basic problem of all of Gide’s production is a moral one 
cannot be denied. The point of attack may change slightly in various 
works, but it is usually what might be called the artist's approach to 
morality. Indeed, one must take Gide at his word when he suggests that 
the artist’s raison d’étre is akin to the philosopher’s and that he should 
influence rather than act. It is in Paludes that the artistic conception and 
limitation of the moral problem are most patent.’ The outer world enters 
there only as do unwelcome visitors into a sick-room. Here, as in his 


1“Paludes is the most complete document we have on the special atmosphere of 
stagnation and stifling which we breathed from 1885-1890. Question—does 
the stagnation come from faulty issue or faulty source?” Paul Claudel in 
Correspondance de Gide et Claudel, NRF, Paris, 1949, p. 46. 
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earlier ¢raités, Gide is writing propaganda for art as philosophy. But the 
futility of the hero's efforts, Gide’s own feeling that this is a “satire de 
quoi?” show him the limitations of such an artistic and individual 
approach to what is in essence a common, social problem. He is clearly 
enmeshed in the age-old dilemma of the individual in society however 
much he might wish to solve personality on the plane of the individual 
artist. And so, in Prométhée, he has transcended the individual to 
arrive at social personality situated in a universal, metaphysical atmos- 
phere. In Thésée, using an individual as his skillful porte-parole, he has 
come even farther from the individual to a kind of all-encompassing 
social commentary. That is why the two works become so interesting 
as an early and, perhaps, a final estimate of the same problem. 

The difficulty from the outset of Prométhée is that the old plane 
(the salvation of the individual artist) remains very much present along 
with the broader metaphysical plane. There is a very perceptible remnant 
of Paludes and a clear announcement of the Caves. Thus the symbol, 
the meaning of the myth tends to suffer in communication from the 
very richness of interpretation. Might not Zeus represent equally the 
Lord of the Universe in general and the Lord of the Muses in particular; ~ 
might not the café waiter represent Philosophy and Moral Values in 
general as well as Art in particular; might not Prometheus represent 
equally well the reformer in general and the artist in particular; might 
not the Eagle—but enough of conjecturing. That the general theme 
of the piece is one of moral values—whether on a personal or a social 
plane—becomes apparent as soon as all of the cascading anecdotes are 
cleared away. The second chapter is labeled “Chronicle of Public 
Morality.” The only part of that chapter and of the rest of the work 
which is not anecdote is Gide’s too rapid dismissal of the problem with 
a cursory: “I shall not speak of public morality; there is none.” The 
rest of the sotie, however, is only a planned escape from the problem, 
an escape which in reality speaks of nothing except public morality, 
an escape introducing truths by an indirection dear to Gide and to the 
myth, and succeeding where exposition fails. If public morality by way 
of the artist’s morality is the subject of Paludes, then Prométhée talks 
primarily of public morality with the artist reluctantly relegated to 
second place. 

Such multi-plane interpretation is only part of the difficulty. For it 
is with Prométhée that the larger problem of the acte gratuit, so long 
present in Gide’s mind, makes its official appearance. Doubtless much 
more is to be said of it later in the Caves and in the Faux-Monnayeurs, 
but nowhere have its ramifications been suggested so succinctly. From 
the limited salvation of the artist, the reader progresses in Prométhée 
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through the larger salvation of mankind to the generative force of all 
moral consideration—human freedom. The world of Prométhée would 
seem to be a rather tight and enclosed hierarchy with an unmotivated 
Zeus at its head, a pseudo-unmotivated waiter as its first lieutenant, a 
reluctantly, confusedly, yet consciously motivated Prometheus as its 
chosen guinea pig par excellence, and with Coclés and Damocles, in 
descending order, its unrefined material, its common stuff. So it would 
seem, but there is the Eagle. 

The eagle is the enigma and the key of the whole sofie. It is referred 
to variously and in, it would seem, ascending order as a “conscience”, 
as “belief in progress,” as a “raison d’étre.” The first conscience however 
plays a double semantic role. The first “consciousness” of man’s being was 
of his beauty, but this soon changes to a more troubling “conscience” 
which demands more or better, i.e. a belief in progress. The progression 
to the raison d’étre (with accompanying change in the beauty of the 
bird) entails a wearing on man’s health which delights Prometheus. 
Actually, not many arrive to the last “state of eagle,” for they have 
changed the belief in well-being, which is really progress, into a sickly 
hope for more and better. Prometheus plays a strange double role, a role 
between Zeus who has no eagle, and the rest of humanity, the others 
who have the eagle and comprehend it not. 

It would be wrong to suppose, however, that Prometheus (unlike the 
waiter who has “arrived” ) is not confused somewhat by his double role, 
by his superior and refined knowledge of the eagle. Like the philosopher, 
like the artist, he tries to educate Coclés, Damocles and the Parisian 
public to his acceptance of things sub specie aeternitatis. On the other 
hand, he still rebels against his situation by reason of the Banker who 
refuses to explain, who has no eagle and less interest in clearing up 
Prometheus’ questions, and by reason of the eagle itself who continually 
refuses to talk. The cardinal question thus becomes whether Prometheus 
has chosen the weaker or the stronger side of his character when he 
finally devours the bird with his Parisian friends. 

The secret to Prometheus’ capitulation and/or wisdom lies in the 
bad logic of his petition of principles; the very conclusion to his syllo- 
gism is lacking, although he assures us that it must follow from his first 
two propositions. The first propositions themselves, the very petition of 
principles are precarious enough.” Why must one have an eagle? The 
categoric imperative fits badly here. Secondly, how does Prometheus 
know we all have an eagle save, as he admits, because he has induced 
as much from his own limited, personal experience. Yet the petition 


2 For what Gide has to say on petitions of principle, see Journal, 26(dated 8 aoit, 
1891). 
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of principles (plus assorted fireworks and questionable pictures) was to 
have been his great resource in straightening out Coclés, Damocles and 
humanity in general. His reasoning is incapable of exposing what he 
“knows” as an individual and as an artist. But the truth remains none- 
theless truth even if it cannot be proved. And that truth is best expressed 
in the contradiction which is at the basis of Prometheus’ difficulty in 
the lecture hall. For, at first, he has defined his petition of principles 
as an “affirmation of temperament.” Then he adds that “temperament 
is affirmed when the petition is lacking’—a somewhat incompatible 
addition. The eagle, Prometheus’ equivocal position and the conclusion 
of the piece are all explained in that contradiction. The eagle is pre- 
cisely what people have said it was, depending on the person talking 
and rising, as has been suggested, from the lowest plane of consciousness, 
through conscience, through a belief in progress to a raison d’étre (com- 
prehended by Prometheus), and beyond to the complete absence of 
eagle and problem for Zeus who, alone, is capable of the acte gratuit. 
Prometheus’ embarassing position is that he is torn between love for 
men and love for their eagle or what destroys them. He has even said 
he does not love Man, but, like Coclés, he is bound by his first devotion 
to them and he cannot deceive himself well enough to believe what 
he says. Humanity in its very broadest terms wins out over the aspira- 
tions of the perceptive, the more keenly sensitive man, over the philoso- 
pher and the artist. Touching, but essentially tragic is the final repast on 
the bird. Yet the rare individual, the artist, Prometheus, has kept some- 
thing out of it all—the tail of the troublesome eagle, with which Gide 
has fashioned his masterful myth (an obvious identification of Gide with 
Prometheus ). In short, since the free act is either impossible or exceed- 
ingly difficult for all but Zeus, man is determined, and, to assert himself, 
to save himself, he must create his own determinant, his own petition 
of principles, a priori.’ The seeming contradiction (that temperament 
and personality can be affirmed only when the petition is lacking) is but 
a further step, equally necessary—a “becoming” so close to Gide. Thus, 
one can and must have an eagle. Then one must transcend the eagle and 
“passer outre” to empirical morality, to a kind of belief in well-being 
which is far different from the sickly obsession with what is better. 
The tragedy is that so few will pass beyond and devour the self-created 
eagle; so many will delight only in helping to lick the bones of anyone’s 
eagle so as to be rid of the painful and embarrassing bird. 

As if Gide were not sure of suggesting sufficiently this difficulty of 
rising to experience as art and art as philosophy, he adds the anecdote 
of Tityre. Tityre has established his petition of principles and thus 
“found himself”, in his debt to his growing community. Then Angéle 


3 For Gide’s reaction to 4 priori morality, see Journal, 26. 
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tempts him away—not into the well-being which he sensed must come 
next, but into the empty search for anything better. That she in turn 
should be tempted away by the first passing stroller and that she should 
be going with him to Rome (Gide does not use the familiar “Eo 
Romam” merely for amusement*) is not surprising. Like Prometheus’ 
friends who help him eat his eagle, she is frightened by the uncer- 
tainty of the step beyond; she is too weak to “become,” she can only 
fall back upon the attraction of the physical and on the comfortable, all- 
explaining organization of Rome. So Tityre is abandoned, as if Gide 
were underscoring the loneliness and the lone-ness of salvation. In any 
case, he strengthens the conclusion of the Prométhée proper: salvation 
is individual, abhors dogma, is humanist in the broadest sense. Only one 
point is somewhat unclear—whether Prometheus “ought to have given 
in to his human pity for Damocles, or whether he should have gone on 
with his eagle when the bird refused to talk, explain and justify his 
devotion. Or has he surmounted the last frontier and can he now, Olym- 
pian, devour what has devoured him? Is the final scene a tragedy (as 
has been suggested), a triumph or, simply, a fact? 


If Prométhée is the story of a man who thinks, not necessarily first, 
but most of others, then Thésée is the recital of the life of a man who 
thinks, not necessarily first, but most of himself. Yet Prométhée has 
ended with the sudden change of its protagonist as he sits eating his 
eagle and explaining that at least he has eaten well and saved the feath- 
ers; and Thésée ends with the altruistic warmth of Theseus as he remarks 
that for the good of future humanity he has lived. One wonders as he 
meets this metathesis whether Gide has not always vacillated helplessly 
between Christ and Nietzsche, whether he has even come to grips with 
the individual and with society at one and the same time. But a word or 
two first about Theseus. 

Child of nature, blessed with physical charms and strength, product 
of an impressive background (be it Aegeus or Poseidon who sired him), 
Theseus thrills before all that the world can offer him in echo of the 
Nourritures terrestres. From his father, however, he learns that such 
Orgasmic appreciation is not enough, that one achieves nothing without 
hard work and that the great man is he who shows to all the others 
what one man proposes and is capable of doing. Poor Aegeus! In such 
paternal counsel lie- the germs of his own destruction. With the inad- 
vertent yet frankly selfish forgetfulness about the sail, Theseus begins 
an existence which can be labeled only rugged individualism. Yet along 


4 Cf. Journal, 925: ‘Many roads lead to Rome; only one leads to Christ.” 
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with this obsession for arriving, there is a concern—artificial or other- 
wise—for others, for posterity. This man who pretends to set himself 
apart from the common man only because of his value, who hates to 
“stay” and thinks only of passing on, this same man justifies his ever- 
changing interest in self into an obsession with the individual, any 
individual, then into Man, “because it is not enough to be, then, to have 
been; one must leave a legacy so as not to finish up in oneself.” The 
problem of Thésée, much less involved than Prométhée—thanks to the 
prerequisite work which that latter piece represents and particularly 
thanks to an older Gide who is drawing a life-time of experience and 
detailed examination into a final (or near-final statement—is to find 
out to what extent Theseus is to be judged the moral man by Gide 
and by his serious reader. 

Like Prométhée, Thésée has its symbols. Daedalus is, properly speak- 
ing, the scientist; his son, Icarus, the philosopher and metaphysician: 
Ariadne conjures up simple physical attraction; Phaedra, the physical 
added to the sentimental. Yet through all these personalities, Theseus walks 
with complete confidence and aplomb, finding them all amusingly limited 
and somewhat inferior to his own singleness of purpose and self-suffici- 
ency. Contrasted with the other transient characters, Theseus seems 
strangely and yet consistently the tyrant, the democrat, the communist 
commissar and the humanitarian all molded into one. He is working, 
he tells himself, for the future progress of mankind whose advice he 
never takes into consideration. “There is a time,” he says, “to liberate 
men from fear, a time to curtail their liberty with planned occupation, 
to bring their leisure to gain and blossom. And all that cannot be done 
without discipline.” (Theseus’ discipline, naturally). He cannot allow 
the individual to hold himself, to be satisfied with a mediocre happiness. 
He thinks that man is not free, will never be free and that it is not good 
for him to be free, for then he introverts everything to himself and 
does not think of the beyond-self. Humanity (how strange the word 
sounds in this context!) is capable of and worth more. His great virtue, 
and he declares it shamelessly and sincerely, is believing in progress— 
the same progress which figured so secondarily in Prométhée. 

Perhaps the highest point in the récit is the meeting between Theseus 
and Oedipus. These last two along with Prometheus have always figured 
prominently in Gide's artistic imagination.’ However great the sympathy 
with which Gide has treated Oedipus in his theatre, the king of Thebes 
seems a weak second to Theseus in the conclusion of the more recent 
Thésée- For Theseus, surprised that so little has been said of their meet- 
ing, the conversation at Colonus represents a crowning glory, and he 


5 See Journal, passim and particularly 342, 927. 
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seems to gloat over the favorable comparison he makes of himself with 
his “equal.” Yet there is an ill-hidden regret when he sees Oedipus’ 
daughters still at his side: his Hippolytus is irretrievably lost.* Oedipus 
causes him to hesitate in his complacency. For Oedipus has opposed the 
Sphinx and dared to stand against the Gods. Why, then, his admission 
of defeat as he puts out his eyes? Theseus admits that either he cannot 
accept Oedipus’ explanation or that, perhaps, he has understood him 
badly. And as Oedipus tries to make clear that, blind, he has finally 
grasped or glimpsed a well-being of another order, far removed from 
this earth, and that he has found a new kind of peace in daring the 
Gods on a grandiose scale, finally losing but losing somehow gloriously, 
Theseus hastens to assure the reader in his last paragraph that, compared 
to Oedipus’ life, his own life suits him well. He has left behind him 
Athens, he has left his renown and, he assures himself, he has left a 
posterity of better men. He has lived, he concludes simply. As he had 
early known, the first and most important struggle of man is against 
the gods. Let Oedipus pretend that he has found well-being in his 
approach to the godhead; Theseus is glad to have lived this life, on this 
earth and, most particularly, on Attic soil. But this apology for his life— 
so sincere and happy superficially—could only come after his meeting 
with Oedipus. Gide knew that meeting had to happen and had long 
planned it. Theseus represents the man of action, the self-centered dic- 
tator (for here the terms are synonymous). The man of action is what 
Gide, the artist, has so many times admired physically, spiritually and 
even mentally—the Ubermensch. Oedipus, like Prometheus, falls into 
the embarrassing middle category, half artist-philosopher, half man of 
action. Christ and Superman, the suggestion and the action, the renun- 
ciation and the freedom of which Gide has so often talked are here 
met as squarely as they have ever been since Philoctéte. 

The temptation is to suppose that in Thésée, “ce dernier écrit”, he 
has made his choice and presented a final judgment on what he had 
written into Prométhée so many years before about man and his freedom 
and his moral responsibility. Should all pertinent passages from the 
Journal alone be arranged chronologically, one might substantiate a 
change from the young artist to the old man of wisdom, of practicality 
and of resignation. The limits of this study permit no such picture. Even 
a random glance at the Journal, however, from its beginning to the 
period of Thésée indicates a change in preoccupation. The young Gide, 
the solemn artist had said in 1892, 


Morality consists in substituting for the natural creature (the old 
Adam) a fiction that you prefer. But then you are no longer sin- 
cere. The old Adam is the sincere man. 


® A situation heightened by a remark of Malraux in the Journal, 1021. 
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This occurs to me: the old Adam is the poet. The new man, whom 
you prefer, is the artist. The artist must take the place of the 
poet. From the struggle between the two is born the work of 
om..." 


thus reducing natural man and moral man to sheerly artistic symbols. 
The old and the new Prometheus are here, but no hint of the adminis- 
trator Theseus. The pseudo-hierarchy of the Prométhée is already apparent 
shortly afterwards in Gide’s great respect (which continues unabated) for 
Goethe. Coclés-Damocles, Prometheus, Oedipus and Theseus are all 
clearly represented in the following: 
Morality 
Originality—first degree. 
I omit the lower degree which is mere banality, in which man 
is merely gregarious (he constitutes the crowd). 


Therefore: originality consists in depriving oneself of certain 
things. Personality asserts itself by its limitation. 


But above all this there is still a higher state to which Goethe 
achieves, the Olympian. He understands that originality limits; 
that by being personal he is simply anyone. And by letting himself 
live in things, like Pan, everywhere, he thrusts aside all limits 
until he no longer has any but those of the world. He becomes 
banal but in a superior way.* 


Is Theseus, then, the ‘superior’ banal, while Prometheus succeeds only 
in affirming his ‘deprived’ personality? In 1895, Gide will repeat of 
Goethe that nothing in life has calmed him so much as contemplating 
that great figure,® yet in the very same entry he concludes: “The greatest 
nobility of life is obtained not through love of others but through love 
of duty.”’° Does not this smack rather of the limitation level? In any 
case, duty for Goethe and for Theseus has not certainly the same 
meaning as for Prometheus. Undated fewillets for 1896 speak rather 
admiringly of the great “sickly unrest” of Prometheus, Orestes, Ajax and 
Oedipus, but make no mention of Theseus, who seems free from Angst 
and perfectly healthy. Is Theseus then superior or inferior to these 
others? In thes fewillets between 1918 and 1919, Gide speaks at once 
of two sides of Theseus when he says: 


I consider liberty as a fearful and disastrous thing that one must 
try to reduce or suppress in oneself first—and even, if one can, 


7 Translations are those of Justin O’Brien, to whom I owe my introduction to 
and continued interest in Gide, in the A. Knopf edition of the Journal in 
3 vols. Reference is made to the NRF (1948) edition first, then to the 
American translation. Journal, 30; Transl., 1, 19. 

SF. 42- Tr. & 3. 

es Sf. 

10 J,, 58; Tr., 45. 
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in others. The frightening thing is imposed slavery; and for the 
lack of something better: the slavery to which one submits. Oh, 
voluntary slavery!** 


or again, in the fewéllets after 1925: 


And I admit that man is never free; but the simplest and most 
honest thing is to act as if he were.'? 
In the same general period he admits that he has taken most time and 
found it most painful to learn duties toward the State.* All of this 
somehow suggests that Theseus, who has lived the practical if somewhat 
artificial life of the free individual, who pays only lip service to duty 
toward others, and who is devoted to his State, is right. And yet, at 
about the same time, one suddenly finds: “Oedipus, or the triumph of 
ethics!”**—-the same Oedipus who, so similar in many ways to Theseus, 
finally capitulates and thus negates all of Theseus’ contentment in having 
simply lived. Or is one to read an irony into the word triumph? 
There is a kind of explanation of this duality of Christlike humani- 
tarianism and restraint, and Nietzschean ruthlessness and license (neither 
of which must be confused with the bourgeois good life) some ten 
years later, at the time of Gide's flirtation with communism. Humanity 
and progress (Prometheus’ progress)—yes, but... 
...today we rate humanity much too high...What invites hu- 
manity to progress is precisely not to consider itself...as an end 
but rather as a means through which to achieve and realize some- 
thing. This is what made me say, through the person of my 
Prometheus: “I do not love man; I love what devours him,” and 
made me put my wisdom in this: knowing how to prefer to man 
the eagle that feeds on him.** 
But Prometheus has devoured his eagle ostensibly because his progress 
has hurt men. The kind of progress spoken of here fits Theseus much 
better. In 1931, Gide hesitates at leaving humanity out of art and decides 
that art is but artifice “if what is closest to the artist’s heart is banished 
from it.”® In 1934, he suggests both Prometheus and Theseus, as well as 
Oedipus, when he says: 
You were told: fear of God is the beginning of wisdom; then, 
with God missing, the fear remained on your hands. Understand 
today that wisdom begins where fear ends, that it begins with the 
revolt of Prometheus.*’ 
11 J., 669-670; Tr., II, 245. 
12 J., 813; Tr., I, 377. 
18 J., 674. 
14 J,, 837; Tr., Il, 400. 
15 J., 953; Tr., Ill, 79. 
16 J., 1028. 
17 J., 1193; Tr., Il, 290. 
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In 1941, he attacks himself in the pseudo-person of the devil: 


Didn’t you say yourself: “The family and religion are the two 
greatest enemies of progress?”...Didn’t you even write, at a 
time when your thought was daring: “I do not like man; I like 
what devours him?” Doubtless a paradox, but not so much as you 
think. If I understand you, you meant that nothing great or beauti- 
ful is obtained save through sacrifice, and that the worthiest repre- 
sentatives of this miserable humanity are those in whom sacrifice 
is voluntary.** 


In 1942, he finishes the long-pondered Thésée and recaptures some of 
the thrill of the Caves and Prométhée, a common thrill perhaps for com- 
mon subjects nicely treated. In 1947, after Thésée’s publication, comes 
the latest commentary: 


Take things, not for what they seem, but for what they are. 
Play with the cards you have. 
Demand of yourself what you are.’® 


—a rather obvious picture of resignation, far from the difficult devo- 
tion to ideals of Prometheus and close to the practicality of Theseus. 
Were one to hear only a résumé of Thésée along with certain selected 
passages, one could only assume that Gide has returned in his final 
thinking to the idea that excellence must be encouraged at the expense 
of mediocrity, that the seeming cruelty and inhumanity thus involved 
is but prudence. Thus, the action gained by the gifted strong man as he 
follows his bent, ascending, is worth more than infinite human charity 
and more desirable than profound thinking, however much closer such 
thinking may come to the Truth. There are times when the atmosphere 
of Thésée is frankly fascist and dictatorial, times when one must assume 
that the superior state of morality can produce only the Machiavellian 
prince. Such a conclusion is not only disillusioning, but would pass over 
Oedipus in Thésée and the recurring allusions to Prometheus in Gide’s 
other writings with unwarranted haste. Two world wars have obviously 
left their mark on Gide’s thinking; the fifty years from Prométhée to 
Thésée have necessarily changed the brash young artist of Paludes— 
particularly in a writer and thinker who takes care to ever renew him- 
self. Is there none of the artist-moralist which remains? Is there none of 
the compassion of Numquid et Tu? Is there none of Promethean striving 
for well-being sub specie aeternitatis, none of the accompanying preach- 
ing of the fuller life which remains in this Theseus who has made 
adjustment with practicality at the expense of the artist, the philosopher 


18 Journal, 1939-1942, NRF, Paris, 1946, 105-106. (My own translation here 
and in 19.) 
19 Journal, dated November 1947. Part of same idea in Interviews imaginaires, 50. 
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and the individual? One must then assume that Theseus idealizes the 
administrator, the order out of chaos at any expense. Or perhaps one 
might plead that Thésée is but another facet of Gide and must be given 
no importance of finality. The rest of the facets of Gide turn up too 
clearly in Thésée to justify that argument. Then, too, granted it is but 
a facet, why has Gide, thinking so long and talking for so many years 
about his Theseus waited for the end of his career to write it? 

Thésée is definitely a summing-up, and more than the superficial 
re-echoing of André Gide, from /es Nourritures terrestres on, which 
strikes every reader instantly. Gide for all his classicism of style, for all 
his subtle intellectualism is essentially a realist. The outcome of Paludes, 
of Prométhée and particularly of Thésée could so easily have been tragic. 
But the whole Gide is always present to add to the very real pathos 
of the short-comings of his artist, the short-comings of his humanitarian 
philosopher, the short-comings of his administrator, the irony which 
rises from the ideal as compared to the real. Thésée comes last because 
it represents Gide’s fondest dream and the last rung on his ethical scale. 
But Theseus as the reader sees him is too ridiculous at times to be taken 
literally. Oedipus would never have strayed onto the scene of so careful 
and experienced a writer if Theseus were to be taken at face-value. The 
safer estimate is to assume that the artist, the humanitarian philosopher, 
the ideal superman are all present in Theseus, as they should be in 
Gide’s ideal of the man of action—the highest degree of his ethical 
system. They are but overlaid momentarily by the cleverness, by the 
inhuman, egotistical superman—the man of action as he really exists. 
Certainly the writer in Paludes does take himself too seriously, certainly 
Prometheus does bring about the collapse of his eagle by his own 
insistence. Theseus is triumphant as a summing-up in this sense, that 
he is perhaps less ridiculous and, except for his hesitation with Oedipus, 
more satisfied with his life than the others as he states simply: “I have 
lived.” But such simple-minded acceptance and resignation (although 
tempting to Gide) are accompanied by the very real regret for Prome- 
theus and his eagle, for Oedipus and his powerless blind triumph, for 
Daedalus and his science, for Icarus and his torturing questions. Thésée 
tells of the price we pay for action just as Prométhée had told of the 
price we pay in this world as it is for the higher aspiration of the philos- 
opher and the artist. And Thésée had to come last, had to sum-up, for 
action is experience and art and philosophy are timeless. Gide has been 
all the while painting his own Comédie humaine; he is still the artist 
who goads and stirs but does not act. Morality with Gide still ends in 
the aesthetic, and Prométhée and Thésée are two cruelly realistic parts 
of the artist’s moral man. The extent of the disillusionment from Thésée 
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is that the whole Olympian moral man does not exist. Gide has only 
traced the limits, the outlines, the exaggeration. That is why the irreverent 
tone and the wit (which shocks Archambaut into seeking nothing serious 
in a mere sotie like Prométhée). For “the work of art is an exaggeration.” 
That is why the myth. 

“Ce traité n’est peut-€tre pas quelque chose de bien nécessaire. 
Quelques mythes d’abord suffisaient.” Its conclusion is not astounding. 
With tongue in cheek and wanting to believe it himself only half, Gide 
recalls that “the point of morality for the artist is not whether the Idea 
which he exposes be more or less moral and useful to the great number; 
the point is that he should expose it well.” 


J. RoBERT Loy, of the faculty of the University of California, recently 


published Diderot’s Determined Fatalist, a Critical Appreciation of 
Jacques le fataliste. 
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Gide’s Sincerity 

No pastime is more appealing to unemployed critics than collecting 
instances of contradictions in André Gide’s words. This is a game where 
One scores at every other page; and a safe one, at that, for the opponent 
not only puts up no fight whatsoever, but also invites continuous attack; 
to such a shocking extent that the critic begins to suspect that he has 
been charging against windmills. Gide composedly and repeatedly em- 
phasizes the two sides of an endless dialogue. Whoever is naive enough 
to confess surprise will be confronted with the disarming answer: Such 
contradictory statements express successive and equally sincere thoughts. 

Now the epithet “sincere” is puzzling for anyone interested in Gide; 
and therefore of paramount importance. For, without sincerity, the 
successive and contradictory statements would testify only to some deceit- 
ful intention in the author. Of course, one can always, like Massis, tax 
Gide with hypocrisy, infer that he must be either a mountebank or a 
preacher in immorality; whereupon, nothing remains but to dismiss 
him without further ado, except to warn gullible readers against the 
evil influence of his talent. Unfortunately, there are those who, convinced 
they will like him in spite—not to say because—of his weaknesses, 
would nevertheless have a much better conscience, if assured that Gide 
can actually be trusted. So far, they have assumed that he could. What 
would happen to their faith, should his sincerity be exploded? The 
question constitutes the cornerstone of Gide’s validity, primarily as a 
thinker, but, to a certain extent, as an artist. Unless a positive answer 
is given, what a futile attempt, indeed, to ask why Gide could ever 
write such diptychs as /’Immoraliste and la Porte étroite, les Caves du 
Vatican and Numquid et Tu, Retour de l'URSS and Retouches 4 mon 
Retour de l’'URSS? Any discussion of their origin, composition and 
significance must appear fruitless, if the honest reader is not shown, 
beforehand, that each of the widely different messages represents the 
expression of equally authentic opinions of Gide’s. 

Once aware of the vital importance of the question, one cannot 
help feeling bewildered by its magnitude and difficulty. To be fair, an 
answer should be complete, that is, an investigation of the whole of 
Gide’s word is required. And concurrently, a day-by-day account of 
Gide’s spiritual biography should be available, as a screen on which to 
project each work to test its sincerity. Such an attempt being impossible 
here, we must be satisfied with a few indications. 

Naturally enough, one is tempted to turn to Gide himself, expecting 
that a man so permanently interested in his mind and art might provide 
some first hand information. But over-conscientious readers are bound 
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to be shocked when coming across passages—in his diary and elsewhere 
—where Gide either confesses that, on the whole, he is not immoderately 
concerned with total sincerity or frankly admits that he is full of hy- 
pocrisy’. At which point, the two possible answers would be: 
a) Gide is only trying to scandalize his readers and force them to lay 
down the book, not to think, but to be disgusted, thus showing that 
he pooh-poohs the readers’ opinions, or b) Gide is actually honest when 
confessing his dishonesty, in which case it seems rather paradoxical that 
he should be sincere only when asserting he is not sincere; in all likeli- 
hood, he ought to be sincere on other points as well. 

But now, we are confronted with other statements to the effect that 
Gide is anxious to write exactly and exclusively what he thinks or 
feels.2? Thus another door bangs right in our face. Gide will offer no 
information. There is no objective reason to believe or disbelieve his 
statements about his sincerity or hypocrisy. But if we like him, we are 
tempted to believe he is sincere, especially when he gives us the lie; 
and vice-versa. Such is the seemingly unescapable conclusion of any 
limited attempt to discuss Gide’s sincerity: an interrogation mark, or 
just an impression; and to remain content with the hope that, some day, 
a long-lived and indefatigable scholar will present us with the spiritual 
biography already mentioned. But on second thought, we see that an 
attempt of this kind is bound to fail. A day-by-day account of Gide's 
thoughts would at the same time be too much and too little. For we 
are not exceedingly anxious to become acquainted with the detail of 
his thoughts, when, on February 29 of a certain leap-year of the early 
twenties, he enters in his diary that he caught a cold riding La Fléche d’Or 
between Nice and Paris; but we are emphatically interested in knowing 
accurately and completely what feelings, images, memories, ideas etc... 
were revolving in his mind when he wrote a sentence like this: “The 
number of things that are better left unsaid increases for me every 
day.”* As far as we can judge, no critic will succeed in providing 
the adequate material. Unfortunately (or fortunately) the question of 
Gide’s sincerity is beyond the scholar’s reach. Gide himself does not 
know. If he is at all interested, he will have—willy-nilly—to ask 
the Lord. 

1 Among others: “.... (I am writing this without actually believing it)” 
(Journal 1942-49, Gallimard, p. 149). “Gheon’s frankness consoles me of 
all my hypocrisies.” (Journal, translated by Justin O’Brien, London, Secker & 
Warburg, vol. 1, p. 93). “Hypocrisy is one of the conditions of art. The duty 
of the public is to force the artist to be a hypocrite.” (On the importance of 
the public). 

2 For instance this entry in his latest diary, concerning Les Nouvelles Nourritures: 
“I no longer find in this book the tone of sincerity which probably constitutes 


the surest value of my best writings.” (Journal 1942-49, p. 148). 
8 Journal, vol. I, p. 121. 
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Nevertheless, on a strictly private level, we realize that we will not 
be satisfied without an answer. And if we are fond of Gide and try to 
analyze our impressions when reading his work, we discover that we 
believe him to be sincere, even though, in a number of cases, he may 
be suspected of some hypocrisy. All we can try is what most critics 
indulge in, without admitting it, namely to rationalize our impressions. 
And there is no small comfort in noticing a striking similarity between 
our uncertainty and Gide’s baffling statements on the question. There 
must lie the only available basis for a personal evaluation of Gide’s 
sincerity. 

The origin of the uncertainty could very well be explained by the 
lack of a proper definition for “sincerity”. Here again, Gide fails to help. 
As if better to confuse the issue, he declares at one point that he does 
not know what it means.* This is no false modesty or some clever 
way to dodge the difficulty. But rather an admission that, although 
realizing the full content of the concept “sincerity”, he becomes more 
and more aware that it is impossible to understand how one can be 
sincere. Especially in the case of a writer in whom two aspects of sin- 
cerity have to be considered: internal and external, honesty with oneself 
and honesty with the reader.® 

Obviously enough, we cannot deal with the question of internal 
sincerity alone, since what we might know of it originates in what Gide 
himself tells us, which inevitably involves external sincerity. And 
yet, all the time, he seems to try to overcome the obstacle and present 
us with some material on which to test his internal sincerity. Any book 


*“The word sincerity is one of those which I find increasingly difficult to under- 
stand.” (Nouveaux Prétextes). 


5 See Jacques Riviére’s De la Sincérité envers soi-méme, (Les Cahiers de Paris) 
which seems to have been written with an eye on Gide, although the name is 
never mentioned. 


® The problem of Gide’s sincerity towards his reader asks for either extensive 
treatment or a simple mention. Mannerisms, affectations, preciosity; the desire 
to scandalize, the need of confessing in order to encourage the disciple’s con- 
fession: these and other points are commonly discussed by critics, along with 
Gide’s tendency to indulge in exaggerated confessions. Strangely enough, this 
last weakness, so typical of Gide, seems to have been summed up by Marivaux 
in what constitutes a portrait avant la lettre. So striking is the resemblance that 
the passage must be quoted: ‘He is sincere, not through a desire to be amusing, 
but just because he takes pride in being known for his complete honesty. If 
he had to lie in order to seem frank, he would lie. He is the kind of man 
who, instead of saying ‘Do you admire me?’, would be more likely to ask: 
‘Are you amazed by me?’. His aim is not to convince you that he is better 
than other men, but that he is different from them, that he is like no one but 
himself. Usually, you annoy other people by telling them their faults; but he 
derives pleasure from this; you delight him by telling him his faults, because 
you give him the unusual and honorable opportunity of admitting them; 
and so, no one is as hard on him as he is on himself: he actually confesses 
faults that he believes he does not have.” (Les Sincéres). 
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of his stands, as it were, like a screen between the reader and the idea 
of himself that Gide wants to give. For instance, telling the story of 
Jérome and Alissa under the accomplished form of the récit involves 
various Operations: 1) considering a number of possible episodes, 
analyses etc... ; 2) selecting the best among them; 3) considering a 
number of possible artistic means to translate the selected episodes, etc. . . . 
into words; 4) selecting the proper means of expression. Thus the book, 
when eventually published, represents one selection among many possible 
books. Now we know how Gide has always hesitated before any kind 
of choice, or rather before the eliminations that any choice implies. 
Quite naturally therefore, in the case of Alissa, he has tried to present 
a fuller, more complete, more direct account of her feelings in the 
“Journal d’Alissa”. This closing chapter of Ja Porte étroite, for which 
Gide confesses some partiality, is an attempt to tell us, at one point, 
what the whole book might have been, had not the author chosen, with 
the self-imposed discipline of the réc#t, a method of transcription less 
direct, that is, less completely sincere. 

We might make the same remarks concerning the Minister's diary in 
la Symphonie Pastorale, Edouard’s diary in les Faux-Monnayeurs, and 
finally concerning /e Journal de Faux-Monnayeurs. Eventually, we might 
consider the whole of Gide’s works as books that would tend to assume 
the form of diaries, but that assume it only on specific occasions, and as 
examples, because aesthetic considerations—as important in the eyes 
of Gide as the desire to be sincere—compelled him to adopt more 
accomplished forms such as the novel, the dialogue, the drama etc... 
Any sympathetic reader will be impressed by Gide’s earnestness in such 
efforts. But on closer investigation, even the diaries read like pathetic, 
rather than convincing, attempts to reach an elusive sincerity. Although 
theoretically less adulterated by aesthetic preoccupations, the mere act 
of writing them means selecting and eliminating, just as in la Symphonie, 
la Porte étroite or les Faux-Monnayeurs. Granted that they can be more 
sincere than the books themselves, they suffer none the less from the 
inevitable inaccuracy linked with the process of translating man’s thoughts 
into words. Gide himself has been aware of that fallacy and has refrained 
from making a more extensive use of the diary form in his books." 

Whatever the case may be, even if we admit—in the face of multiple 
evidence—that a diary constitutes a direct, complete and honest tran- 
scription of Gide’s thoughts, we are now confronted with a new difficulty. 
For, at the start, Gide knows, not himself, but only am idea of himself. 
As a sincere man, he tries to make this idea of himself coincide as 
closely as possible with his own authentic self. Now, in tracing his 


7 This discussion does not concern his own Journal. 
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efforts, we may notice two different methods. At times, sincerity with 
himself is achieved, or at least attempted, through relaxation, almost 
complete abandon to both impulse and instinct. As if the only way 
to take a glimpse at his real nature was to remove all obstacles between 
it and his perception of it, mainly moral obstacles (scruples, remorse 
etc.....) and simply to yield to the mood of the instant. Such an 
attitude characterizes Jes Nourritures Terrestres, l’Immoraliste, les Caves 
du Vatican, les Nouvelles Nourritures, and numerous parts of the 
Journal. And there is no doubt that it represents a considerable part 
of Gide’s writing. Here again the question of ascertaining to what 
extent the real Gide is represented in such books remains beyond our 
reach.* But on one point at least we may have our doubts: How can 
we assert that, within Gide’s personality, the level of impulses and moods 
is the deeper, the more permanent one, rather than the more super- 
ficial and fragile? For, in releasing instincts and impulses, perhaps he 
only opens the door to what, in him, is modeled by education, habits 
and circumstances. Perhaps he unduly throws light, not on his innermost 
self, but on that part of himself which he shares with other men living 
under similar conditions. Sincerity through relaxation may be the least 
revealing form of sincerity. 

Gide is well aware of the danger. Besides, his aesthetic principles are 
so. adverse to facility,® he is such an emphatic exponent of the classical 
striving towards perfection, and he has tried so constantly to fashion his 
life into his most accomplished work of art, that we can hardly imagine 
him as content to focus his attention on the incidental and peripheral 
aspects of his personality. That such curiosities excite him, we cannot 
doubt: as such, in the first place; and secondly because to omit or even 
to overlook them would be sheer dishonesty. But he must be interested 
in another way of coming into contact with his authentic self. Perhaps 
those supposedly superficial and less personal elements do constitute, on 
the contrary, Gide’s truer self, the one which lies deep under the crust 
of habits and prejudices. Since we know that he has suffered under the 
weight of what Pascal called “second nature,’ we can look at /es 
Nourritures and similar books as recording, not relaxation, but an effort 
to remove the superficial layer and uncover the true, unspoiled self. In 
fact, les Nourritures show the same marks of effort as a supposedly much 
tenser book like /a Porte étroite. Yet the former is an attempt to lessen 
tension, the latter an attempt to increase tension. Sincerity in the former 
8 As Jacques Riviere remarks (op, cit. p. 7): “If you want to appear sincere, 

you should never confess feelings that the other person could not have anti- 


cipated; conversely, you do not believe a man to be sincere if he confesses 
thoughts that you would not have had under the same circumstances.” 


®“Art is born of constraint, lives on struggle, dies of excessive liberty.” (On 
the Evolution of the theatre). 
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is not a lower variety of sincerity in the latter. They only differ in that, 
at first sight, the kind of sincery we come across in les Nowrritures 
seems—erroneously and on account of its specific object—easier to reach 
and less fruitful.° Gide however referred to both categories when he 
said that sincerity appeals to him only when it is “difficilement consentie,” 
that is, granted only after a struggle. 

But precisely because “difficilement consentie,” sincerity is again 
endangered. An idea or feeling, discovered at great cost, then examined 
at some length, assumes undue importance, becomes magnified, that is 
adulterated. The longer we focus our attention on it, the sooner we 
realize that it may not be entirely authentic, but partly a product of our 
imagination. Trying to make sure that we are sincere prevents us from 
being sincere. Thus does the famous image of Gide always writing in 
front of a mirror assume its full significance. In order to know himself, 
Narcissus is obliged to look at his reflection in the water; who can 
warrant that he will not fall in love with himself, cease to know himself 
and stop being sincere? Writing in front of a mirror is a self-destroying, 
though indispensable, method. 

Gide knew this long ago; and did not have to wait for Claudel’s 
haughty and hasty condemnation in a recent interview.’? But, at a time 
when Claudel could still believe in Gide’s sincerity because he showed 
some inclination towards Catholicism, Gide himself had pointed out, in 
a much deeper way, the ultimate failure of sincerity: in our mind, what 
is imaginary cannot be distinguished from what is real: “Psychological 
analysis lost all interest for me from the moment that I became aware 
that men feel what they imagine they feel. From that to thinking that 
they imagine they feel what they feel was a very short step...” ** The 
idea was so pregnant that Gide dared not (or did not care to) carry it 
to its conclusion. Because it affirms nothing less than the impossibility 
of knowing whether what we now think is genuine or spurious. 

At this juncture, a logical mind would comment: Why then indulge 
in so many psychological analyses? Why not give up entirely? We can, 
to a certain extent, imagine a tentative answer: Gide admits that he is 
never sure about what he thinks, or, more accurately, he never knows 
whether what he thinks represents his own self, temporarily or per- 
manently, partly or entirely. Any psychological analysis should bear the 


10 To men like Rivitre who, when he published De la Sincérité envers s0t-méme, 
had a moral lesson to teach. 


11 “Gide is fascinated by mirrors. His Journal is nothing but a series of attitudes 
in front of himself. When you look at yourself, you always take an attitude. 
On that respect, his Journal is a monument of insincerity.” (Quoted in Mallet’s 
edition of the Correspondence between Gide and Claudel, Gallimard, p. 249). 


12 The Counterfeiters, translated by Dorothy Bussy, A. Knopf, p. 65. 
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label: “Not guaranteed;” and absolutely, is of little value.* But, relatively, 
it is priceless, as an effort. Because, when all is said about the short- 
comings of sincerity, it remains that, for Gide, the problem is not to 
decide whether his own deep permanent self is better embodied in 
Jérome or Alissa, or Prometheus, or Lafcaldio, or the Prodigal Child, 
or Edouard. The capital thing is that, in all cases, they are all trying 
to be themselves, and that he, Gide, is trying to be himself in the process. 
What part of Gide’s personality does the ideal of relaxation or the 
ideal of tension appeal to? That is an idle question. What does matter 
is that, out of sheer, unrewarding sincerity, with either ideal prevailing 
at the time, Gide is striving to find one aspect of himself. A fervent and 
hopeless craving for sincerity: such is his own eagle. But the chances 
of Gide ever killing the bird and eating it are rather negligible. Because 
if sincerity was to be rewarded by some unquestionable results, the 
whole edifice of Gide’s works might very well be seriously endangered. 
Sincerity must be at the same time indispensable and unattainable. And 
if we like men, not for what they are, but for what devours them, we 
will experience an exquisitely Gidian delight at seeing the Master in 
such a predicament. 


JEAN COLLIGNON, Assistant Professor of French at Yale University, 4s 
writing a book on Mauriac. 


13 This may account for a rather puzzling entry in his Journal (op. cit., vol. I, 
p. 116): ‘What a bore to have to prepare this lecture On the theatre. And 
what I think on the theatre interests me so little myself! What I think is so 
unimportant to me!” 
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Time Sequences 
and Consequences 


in the Gidian World 


The Gidian world today seems distant from us. It is carefully isolated 
from our time, in atmosphere as in content, and the questions it raises 
now appear to many readers futile and curiously irrelevant. For the 
time being the psychological problems which absorb the Gidian char- 
acters and shape their destinies are definitely outmoded, at least as themes 
for literary elaboration. Whereas Gide himself is accompanied in his 
old age by the very general respect of his countrymen, his work is sur- 
rounded by a fast-growing zone of indifference. The question of the 
chances for survival of much of his writing is often raised and even 
his admirers are, at present, a little dubious as to the value of so pains- 
taking and self-conscious a literary effort. Even Gide’s “style,” the per- 
fection of which had been accepted as an axiom by friends and foes 
alike, is under attack. A re-evaluation of Gide’s place and importance 
in the literary scene of the past half-century is obviously under way. 
We now stand back from the Gidian world, it is true, looking into 
it from the outside, struck perhaps more by the luminosity which suffuses 
it than by any other aspect of it. Gide’s world has something in common 
with a painting by Poussin: luminosity, harmony in structure, a few 
figures, taken out of time, out of any material space or social reality. 
All Gidian characters exist unhampered in what might be called a 
Gidian space. Not one evokes the bitter struggle for survival in our 
contemporary world, the restrictions and limitations it places on the 
individual; not one, with the possible exception of Theseus in his ma- 
turity, is concerned with any problem other than that of self-realization 
within the limits of the family circle, a family which is always a more 
or less distorted image of the Prodigal Son’s. The family to which the 
Prodigal Son belongs lives in the Father’s house, rich and securely 
established; the Father administers the estate wisely; the mother accepts 
the given order in loving self-effacement; the oldest son lives within 
the inherited material and moral comfort of the house; the Prodigal 
Son returns to the security of the house for shelter when he has squan- 
dered his inheritance. It does not occur to him, as he speeds his younger 
brother on the way, that the house itself might be menaced and about 
to crumble. He seems to us today something of a dilettante who plays 
safe even in his attempt at adventure. All Gidian characters tend, like 
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the Prodigal Son, to “return” within a traditional order. Their problems 
are problems of adjustment to a smoothly-running universe. At present 
they seem to us dated. 

Many Gidian situations are clearly luxury products flowering in a 
hothouse atmosphere which has little in common with the present 
“univers concentrationnaire”. Gide seems unable to transmit in his work 
all that part of human life which is conditioned by bodily and emo- 
tional participation in the multiple existence of a human community, 
all that part of “la condition humaine” which is shaped by a sense of 
the precariousness, pathos and solidarity of human destiny as it appears 
today, heavily shrouded by uncertainty and the immediacy of pervasive 
suffering. There is a vital lack of humanity in Gide’s world which is 
clearly apparent in the material he chose for elaboration in Les Faux- 
Monnayeurs, the novel which was intended to reflect his mature and 
complete vision of life. The whole world of Les Faux-Monnayeurs is 
flimsy, ineffectual and rather pointless as the characters wend their way 
through the futile cerebral-sentimental complications in which they 
have full leisure to indulge. It is startling to find Gide comparing his 
novel to Fielding’s vigorous human universe, unable as he is to give any 
consistency to his effete Olivier, to the singularly dull Laura, or even 
to Edouard. 

Yet, narrow as Gide’s world seems, limited in many ways, its very 
texture and atmosphere arrest the attention of the reader and bring him, 
with definite aesthetic pleasure, an intricate and inexhaustible web of 
subtle problems, both ethic and aesthetic. One cannot approach Gide’s 
world naively; even the most simple “récit” requires circumspection, an 
aesthetic sophistication which distinguishes between content and intent, 
an intent present only in the structure of a tale which never states it, 
but implies it merely. Perhaps the most tantalizing of the problems 
raised by the Gidian world lies in the discrepancy between the acute- 
ness and seriousness of Gide’s vision and the narrowness of range of the 
world he elaborates, however subtle, complex and self-sufficient a liter- 
ary feat its elaboration may be. 

Of the problems Gide’s world raises, none recurs more persistently 
than the problem of time in relation to the shaping of a human destiny. 
All Gide’s fictional works, récits, soties, novel, are carefully timed; they 
contain a definite chronology. The events related in Les Faux Mon- 
nayeurs, for example, take place in just over a year, from Laura’s 
wedding, one fall, recorded in Edouard’s diary, to Boris’ death in the 
fall of the next year. The novel starts with the events which take place 
in just over twenty-four hours—beginning on a certain Wednesday 
night a little before the July baccalaureate session—and ends with those 
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which center around the second baccalaureate session in October; Edou- 
ard’s diary however goes back to the preceding October, and, for all 
the characters separately we can reestablish a chronology of the events 
which, in that year, lead up to the final “dénouement”’, and it is a 
dénouement for each one of the separate developments which were set 
in movement the fall before. Though Gide may, on the surface, disrupt 
the time-scheme of his tales, the succession in time of the events them- 
selves, or their relation in time is always clearly indicated. Past and 
present do not mingle in the Gidian world. In fact, the domain explored 
by Gide is conditioned by his constant meditations on what determines 
the ordering of a life in time, and on what makes that ordering seem, 
like the passage of time itself, inevitable. He does not, like the ordinary 
novelist, merely accept as a fact that in a story the time sequence is 
like the river bed which sustains the flow of a life. 

In every tale, time is that which reveals the fundamental value of 
the human experience described. In all Gidian situations, intelligence, 
moral intention—good or bad—always fall short in their appraisal of 
the present and their prevision of the future; time alone reveals the 
nature of their inadequacy. It reveals that inadequacy by the form the 
individual's relations with himself and others eventually take as the tale 
develops. Since that form is a result of some inadequacy in his grasp 
of the situation, the individual can in no way foresee its development 
nor understand it. What Gide sets up for his characters is a plausible 
development in time, the significance of which escapes them, but which 
they see clearly was not fatal, uniquely determined. He introduces into 
all his tales, whatever the form he chooses for his narrative, the ques- 
tion of a discrepancy between the human notion of moral consequence 
and the problem of chance action and retroaction which can affect a 
life. However simple a Gidian situation may be it always puts to the 
reader one and the same question: how can a human being act in 
human situations in which no logical, preconceived, long-term rules can 
be laid down, situations in which, as on a crowded billiard table, each 
move can set a dozen other balls rolling unexpectedly? Is a calculated, 
systematic human course of action any better in time than a set of 
shots made at random? Gide sets up the adventures of his characters 
consciously so that they, in some way, present tentative solutions to that 
problem. The discrepancy between the individual's evaluation of his 
adventure and what really happens to him is rigorously determined by 
Gide’s point of view on the solution offered. That point of view quite 
arbitrarily—and always rather ferociously—is what, step by step, carries 
the character, in time, to his real destination. Gide is the Miglionnaire 
and the Prometheus—in the Gidian version—of his world. 
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The main significance of the amusing little tale Paludes lies in the 
relation of its harassed hero to the recurrent patterns which from Mon- 
day to Monday appear in his life. His struggle against stagnation is in 
itself a form of stagnation visible in the pattern it has imposed on time. 
He makes of the succession of days he is living a small closed circle 
which delimits his mental marsh. He is in the marsh of lost time. In 
the récits the question raised is that of movement in time, of orienta- 
tion in time. It is one of destination. The characters move toward a 
destination which, retrospectively, when they see the path they have 
walked as a whole and as it were “A contretemps,” seems to them a 
predestination. Each moment of their lives appears, at the end, as con- 
sequent to the whole, not, however, as the inevitable consequence of the 
one before. Gide, in the récits deliberately dissociates the convenient 
assimilation of time sequence and consequence in the development of 
a human destiny. Like Jérome when he reads Alissa's diary, all the heros 
of the récits discover retrospectively that the pattern of their lives could 
have come out differently in time. Yet, though the ordering of events 
in time could have been different, their succession is irreversible, and 
its outcome all the more baffling because no inescapable preordained 
pattern of destiny slowly reveals itself as fatal. Having, like Alissa de- 
liberately chosen their destination, or like Michel been pushed toward 
it by a strong inner urge, all the characters of the récits find time then 
takes them to a strange unwanted destination. Life tricks them by de- 
flecting the most carefully calculated shot, and then mocks them as they 
watch its devastating random effects. The character is, however, both 
a player—one of the players—and the ball played. He too can be 
deflected by some, to him, erratic outer shot. The characters in the 
récits one might say carefully calculate their shots as if they were outside 
the table. The characters in the soties move on the whole erratically, at 
random, as if someone else held the cue. André Walter, Michel, Alissa, 
the clergyman of La Symphonie Pastorale, all turn towards us faces as 
baffled as the young historian’s when confronted with the real Isabelle, 
or Lafcadio’s when, after the murder of Fleurissoire, he sees an incon- 
gruous, disconcerting, Protean aspect emerge from what had seemed, 
at first, a dull ordinary and reassuring assembly of people, widow, child, 
waiter and near-sighted professor. 

In every Gidian tale the relation of the time sequence to the events 
narrated is the statement of a problem—a fundamental problem—the 
problem of the part played by chance, will, necessity, in the complex 
chain of consequences any action initiates. The relation, within the tale, 
of time sequences to consequences raises the question of human freedom 
in decision and action, and of human logic in evaluating decision and 
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action. It therefore also raises the problem of the individual’s responsi- 
bility—in virtue or guilt—towards himself and others. The structural 
devices chosen by Gide for the narration of the tale—retrospective 
accounts, diaries, a combination of the two, or the juxtaposition, then 
sudden convergence in time, of unrelated series of events—all em- 
phasize and highlight some aspect of the relation of time sequences to 
consequence. Gide’s literary ordering of time opens into his world per- 
spectives which are not those of the characters involved in the story. 
These perspectives are different in nature from those the ordering of 
time introduces into the world of Proust or Joyce. Gide’s intellectual 
view of man’s essential ethical problem—how to act in orderly sequence 
and with coherence in a life which encompasses time and yet for which 
no long range laws can be laid down—is closely connected to one of 
the most general intellectual problems of our time. Gide’s very particu- 
lar brand of humour too, which emphasizes the ironical incongruity of 
an inner coherence when it is transferred outwards and attributed to 
a world moving at random, is a statement of the same problem. Like 
the time-schemes in his tales it is the aesthetic statement of a really 
modern view of an age old ethical problem. It envelops situations and 
characters alike and qualifies them. That is why Gide can assert with 
equal sincerity and equal truth that his work is profoundly moral and 
that the only approach to it is the aesthetic. 

Les Faux Monnayeurs might be described as demonstrating through 
its time scheme, how many apparently irrelevant developments can 
converge to bring about the tragic death of one young boy, a boy whom 
no one, until the very end, intended to harm. There are, one might say, 
three main trends of development rooted in the unconnected events of 
the October days Edouard described in his diary: the events which con- 
cern his sentimental life—Laura’s marriage, his interest in Olivier; the 
events which concern George’s activities—the stolen book, the secret 
society; the interview with La Pérouse and the discovery that Boris 
exists. In the first set of events, Laura’s adventures, for which her un- 
happy marriage is responsible, bring Edouard back, but the action of 
Bernard in leaving home has as its unforeseen random consequence 
Edouard’s estrangement from Olivier. In June, estranged from Olivier, 
not quite knowing what to do with Laura and Bernard, Edouard decides, 
at random, to bring Boris back to La Pérouse. It is therefore by chance 
that Edouard’s path crosses the life of Boris. When Edouard comes back 
to Paris the main inner direction of his life reappears. It takes him 
in time to Olivier. 

In June, the nature of George’s activities is slowly becoming clearer. 
Profitendieu is on the track of the schoolboy delinquents who frequent 
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the pension Azais. In October the schoolboy gang, warned by Edouard 
that they must stop their dealings in false coins, are at a loose end. 
The three separate sequences of events we had been following converge 
in time and at random. The spotlight falls on Boris. But if...if Bernard 
had not been obliged to leave the pension at that moment; if Bronja 
had not died; if La Pérouse had either not loaded the pistol or, the pistol 
loaded, committed suicide; if Azais, financially pressed, had not made 
use of old La Pérouse in the pension; if the young Passavent had been 
less self-centered; if Edouard had not been so preoccupied by Olivier; 
if Laura had not had to call Edouard back; if Vincent had not abandoned 
Laura; if Edouard had taken George's activities more seriously; if Pro- 
fitendieu, desirous to save the reputation of their families, had not 
left the young delinquents both unreprimanded and inoccupied; if Azais, 
presuming they were innocent children had not encouraged their per- 
versity; if Sophroniska had not given Strouvilhou the talisman... 
Though only Gherisandol intends to harm Boris, all the characters in 
the novel at some time helped to load the pistol which killed Boris; all, 
at some time, like Sophroniska, gave a talisman to the insidious Strou- 
vilhou. All are, in fact, accomplices in the murder of Boris, including 
Boris himself. We are at the heart of the subject of Les Faux Mon- 
nayeurs, and at the heart of the Gidian problem of responsibility. 

When Boris steps into the circle at the pension Azais and kills him- 
self, the reader, who can stop to think, can trace back retrospectively, 
step by step, the drama of Boris as, unknown to himself and to all con- » 
cerned, it develops in time. Its progression is invisible and alogical. 
Instead of following the straight line of Boris’ destiny, Gide follows 
all those which, cutting across it, have as an unforeseen, erratic con- 
sequence, by their action and retroaction in that one particular line of 
Boris’ life, his tragic death. What then is the responsibility of each in 
that event? 

The time-scheme of Les Faux Monnayeurs transmits a problem 
which Gide’s experimentation with the time structure of his tales in 
the soties had already stated. Gide is always concerned with the inter- 
play of motivation and accident in the development of a human life. 
In the soties, however, he stresses that part of life which escapes all 
prevision, the “devil’s share” as he himself calls it. He engages his 
characters in a complex web of related situations which overlap and 
react one on the other, precipitating in time chains of reaction of which 
no one is master. The situation of the characters is presented as seen 
from outside relatively to more complex situations which they do not 
know. They are exactly in the position of Anthime Armand Dubois’ 
experimental rats. Anthime’s rats, by the chance coincidence of their 
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capture and the interests of Anthime, are systematically starved, blinded 
and otherwise mutilated. By the chance passage in the room of Anthime’s 
wife, they are one day, fed, a random gesture due to the kindness of 
her heart. Their destiny is again altered completely as a consequence 
of Anthime’s conversion. The rats, however, establish no order to explain, 
from within and relatively to themselves only, the unforeseen de- 
velopment of their destiny in time. Not so Coclés and Damoclés- 
Involved by chance in Zeus’ freakish act, Coclés and Damoclés carry 
it over into their lives, develop it as a relation with a moral content, 
draw from it consequences, ethical and social consequences, which 
satisfy the completely arbitrary and opposing logical demands they make 
on life. Caught in a random act, they prolong it in time and transform 
an erratic event into a destiny. The direction their two lives take in 
time, after their accidental convergence—towards death for Damocles, 
towards success for Coclés—shows the irrelevancy of their divergent 
points of view and consequent actions; and yet that point of view is 
what shapes their destiny, gives content to their lives, and reveals. their 
character. Coclés and Damoclés are the forerunners of Theseus and 
Oedipus. 

In Les Caves du Vatican Gide deliberately lays down a complex 
pattern of chance convergence in time, the “miracle” pattern of the 
experimental rats’ lives, of Anthime’s conversion and de-conversion. 
With clocklike precision the separate lines of activity of the characters 
all lead to Rome and to the chance meeting of Fleurissoire and Lafacadio 
in the train. The carefully decentralized structure of the sotie, the pre- 
cisely timed convergence of the separate sequences which make Lafca- 
dio’s act possible, its immediate random rebound and repercussion from 
sequence to sequence all qualify the characters’ thoughts and acts. Not 
one dominates the situation; but all, within the partial situation that 
they grasp, make logical deductions and decisions, and carry out actions 
which then affect the whole. In time, these precipitate unforeseen changes 
in the situation, in the positions of one and all within the situation, 
as the situation itself is modified erratically, and for each separate charac- 
ter inexplicably; it may then appear to all that the strings are being 
pulled from the outside, as indeed they are, for Gide is doing the 
pulling, precisely to give his characters just that impression, to discon- 
cert them. 

In the last analysis, all Gide’s characters, in the récits as in the 
soties, are rather like players who, in a football game, persist in playing 
basket ball, with the conviction that that is the game being played. 
The “récit” is the tale of the basket-ball player as he sees the game; 
the “sotie” shows the basket-ball player in the middle of the football 
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game. In both cases he is pathetic and absurd: explicitly pathetic and 
implicitly absurd in the récit; explicitly absurd and implicitly pathetic 
in the sotie. He does not know the rules of the game he is playing 
any more than a Kafka character; but unlike a Kafka character, he 
thinks he knows. With Lafcadio, Gide introduces into the human 
game the erratic player, who, like Zeus, acts without motivation, at 
random. Unlike Zeus, however, Lafcadio finds he cannot withdraw 
from the game. He finds his act has set in motion a complex web 
of relationships which it qualifies and modifies in time. He faces the 
consequences of his act in the relations it establishes between himself 
and others, relations which affect him, and which he may or may not 
be able to modify in time. Unlike Zeus, Lafcadio is engaged in the 
game being played. Time is the umpire which exacts from the Gidian 
player, consequential or inconsequential, penalties for which he is, like 
Lafcadio, unprepared. Time makes clear to the individual that his life 
is engaged, his and that of others. All Gide’s tales imply that there 
is a certain sense to the game of life. To see none, or to mistake it is 
to err gravely. The game is arduous and complex but the rules cannot, 
in time, be bypassed. However cleverly a Gidian character counterfeits 
for his own benefit or for that of others, he never tricks life. Time 
inevitably reveals the counterfeit. One of the essential tasks of each 
individual therefore is to discern the real nature of the game, to com- 
pose his own part in it in harmony with the forces at play within and 
around him. But this he can only do in time, by trial and error, since 
even the most lucid cannot dominate the entire game, since the “devil's 
share” in it is so large. 

The inner life therefore of each individual within the game is like 
a journey over some uncharted land where little by little he charts 
his path. The journey is an essential Gidian symbol, and the adventures 
of the Gidian characters in time—like those of Bunyan’s Pilgrim or of 
Ulysses—have an allegorical or symbolic value. For the Gidian explorer, 
however, there is no eventual heaven or Ithaca. If one follows each 
character as he plots his course, one clearly distinguishes the Gidian 
point of view on life which, implicitly only, shapes their destiny, by 
qualifying what they become as they journey in time. 

Gide’s characters often appear in pairs: André Walter and Michel; 
Alissa and Lafcadio; Cocles and Damocles; the Prodigal Son and his 
elder brother; Strouvilhou and Azais; Edouard and Passavent; finally, 
the two great figures of Theseus and Oedipus, who confront us in the 
last Gidian récit like the enigmatic and inseparable harlequin and clown 
of Picasso. Gide is obviously preoccupied with the ambiguity of a hu- 
man life, its double relation to Zeus and to Prometheus. Unlike Sartre 
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or Camus he is unwilling to sacrifice Zeus. His work contains no meta- 
physical revolt. Man’s journey in time, in its most healthy aspect, appears 
to him as a search for an equilibrium, a form of harmony which, if 
sincere, can over a period of time chart, in an erratic world, a coherent 
human path. Each man therefore is responsible for what, in time, he 
becomes. Life asks of him that he have the courage to realize his form 
in time progressively, making of no error a fatality, of no idea a destiny. 
Gide’s ethical preoccupation here turns into the aesthetic problem of 
form. It is not by chance that in all Gidian tales the central character 
is an author who struggles to give an account of the events he has 
lived successively, who tries to “relate” them, to order them coherently, 
to give them a shape in time. The Gidian author is not merely a projec- 
tion of Gide himself, he is every man as Gide sees him. For each and 
all the problem in that ordering is essentially the problem of the novelist, 
the ordering of a life in a coherent sequence in time. It is no doubt 
Gide’s modern view of the problem of time sequence and consequence 
which determined for him simultaneously the situations he chose to 
delimit and elaborate, and the nature of his search for an adequate form 
for the novel. 

The time structures which he chose to establish, however, particularly 
as they grow more complex, tend to become abstract. They turn into a 
scheme, a device which is an end in itself, and destroys, to a certain 
extent, the complexity, unity and humanity of the characters themselves. 
That is why Gide’s more complex works, Les Caves du Vatican and Les 
Faux Monnayeurs are essentially schematic. That is why, perhaps, Gide 
never attempted to write a second novel. The outcome of Gide’s search 
for a human pattern of movement within a world which moves at 
random may disconcert and even disappoint the reader. It is nonetheless 
both significant and challenging. 


GERMAINE BREE, Associate Professor of French at Bryn Mawr College, 
is preparing a volume on Marcel Proust. 
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André Gide and his 
Sympbonie Pastorale 


Certainly the majority of the readers who had been following the 
development of the thought and art of Gide in each of his successive 
works must have been not a little surprised and even somewhat dis- 
appointed to see La Symphonie pastorale appear after Isabelle, which 
had already marked a great change in atmosphere, characters and themes 
from La Porte étroite, and especially after Les Caves du Vatican. This 
latter's Lafcadio had become the hero and the model for a good many 
of Gide’s young admirers, who hoped to find him again, or at least 
to find his spirit in subsequent works. But suddenly Gide had turned 
from this sort of “sotie”, as he called the Caves, filled as it was with a 
great mocking laugh, to present the diary of a Swiss pastor who has 
undertaken the education of a blind orphan girl. There is no need to 
recall the simple events of this tragic narrative; they are certainly present 
in the mind of anyone who has read Gide. But present day readers of 
La Symphonie must certainly be struck, as were those who first read it, 
by the great contrast between it and Les Caves du Vatican which had 
preceded it by five years, and Les Faux-Monnayeurs, which was published 
about the same number of years after it. What then was the genesis of 
this little book? Why, in 1919, did Gide seem to go back to the pre- 
occupations and the manner of La Porte étrotte? 

Gide himself suggested an answer to this question when, in his 
Incidences (published in 1924), he explained his reasons for writing 
the Symphonie to a young author who had reproached him for publish- 
ing it after Les Caves du Vatican: 

...it did not seem so much that I wanted to write this book, but 
rather that this book wanted to be written by me; it seemed, in 
writing it, that I was only acquitting myself of an old debt con- 
tracted with myself, and that up to the present I had not written 
a single book which had not been conceived before my thirtieth 
year, with the result that each of them pulled me backward and 
in no way corresponded to my most recent state of mind; but 


that at present I was finally free; that this book was my last debt 
to the past, that I had written it to exonerate myself... 


Thus the Symphonie pastorale did not reflect the author's thought at 
the time of its composition; but rather, it had been conceived before his 
thirtieth year, along with the Immoraliste, La Porte étroite, and Les 
Caves du Vatican. Elsewhere Gide likewise affirmed that all his books 
up to La Symphonie were developed parallel one to the other and that 
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if any given book was written before any other, it was because that 
book seemed more “at hand”. However, the subject of this final book 
of the series must have seemed the least “at hand”, to use Gide’s ex- 
pression, and he must even have given up writing it, for he indicated 
in his Journal in 1914 that the Caves was to be the last of these books 
conceived together. This supposition is confirmed by a sentence from 
the Journal, dated the twentieth of February 1918—the first allusion 
which he makes to his new work: 

Beginning four days ago, I have plunged into this story of the 

Blind Girl, which has lived in me for so many years and which 


I despaired of ever writing. I am striving to write it directly with- 
out scratch copy, and I wrote about twenty pages of it at once. 


Of course the question arises immediately: If Gide had been thinking 
of this story of the blind girl for years and had given up writing it, 
why then did he, on the 16th of February 1918, suddenly plunge into 
its composition? There is most certainly an answer to this question, but 
before considering it, perhaps it would be well to recall some of the 
other passages of the Journal in which it is possible to follow the 
development of La Symphonie pastorale. 

First it is worth while noting the extraordinary enthusiasm with 
which Gide began his work; in the first four days, without a scratch ver- 
sion, he had composed twenty pages, a very unusual facility for him. 
March first, i.e. a little more than a week later, we find: “Last night 
I read to Em. the first forty-five pages of the Blind Girl. Ah! I would 
that I were already finished with it . . .” The rapidity of composition had 
not diminished, but the attitude of the author had clearly changed. The 
seventeenth of May he noted that he had “finished approximately the 
first part of the Blind Girl.” But then he must have laid it aside, for he 
did not speak of it again before October 12, after a sojourn of several 
months in England: 

Reread and corrected during the past few days all I had written 
of the S.P. I have a good impression of it; but I have all the more 
trouble getting myself back to work on it that the type of subtle 
and nuanced perfection which the subject demands is the more 


removed from what I am thinking of and hope to achieve now... 
I become a little impatient with this work which I first must finish. 


Four days later, he was still experiencing the same difficulty: 


I now have the very greatest trouble in interesting myself once 
more in my pastor's state of mind, and I fear that the end of 
this book may suffer thereby. In order to try to rekindle his 
thoughts (the pastor’s), I have reopened the Gospels and Pascal. 
But, at one and the same time, I am hoping to rediscover a state 
of fervor, and I do not wish to allow myself to be caught in it; 
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I am pulling on the reins and whipping at the same time; which 

doesn’t produce anything worth while. 
One might well wonder if, with such an attitude, an author could con- 
tinue; but only three days later, we find Gide already at the end of his 
book, although he found it too short and would have liked to lengthen 
it. These indications from the Journal are indeed useful, since they show 
us the author at work, his processes and his reactions to what he was 
writing. For this reason it was mecessary to review them before consid- 
ering the original question as to why Gide suddenly felt capable of 
treating this subject which had lain dormant so many years. 

In order to find the answer, one must first of all determine what Gide 
meant by “a book conceived before my thirtieth year” or “this story 
which has been in me for so many years.” It is evidently very difficult, 
if not impossible, to discover exactly what state of development this 
embryonic book had reached; but a sentence which Gide wrote when 
much younger (Journal, p. 49) affords at least an indication: “With 
me, Imagination rarely precedes the idea; it is the latter and not at all 
the former which warms me; but the latter without the former pro- 
duces nothing yet; it is a useless fever.” Thus one might suppose that 
what had existed of the book for twenty years was the idea, the general 
idea, the theme, but the imagination had been lacking. Consequently, 
we next ask ourselves what personal experiences set in motion the 
imagination necessary for elaborating the idea destined to become La 
Symphonie pastorale? 

A careful scrutiny of the author’s life reveals two events, two crises 
in his inner self which took place in 1916 and 1917 and which would 
have made it possible for him to add the imagination to the idea in 
order to create the Symphonie. The first of these crises is religious, the 
second emotional. Let us consider first the religious question. 

Most of Gide’s readers know that he was of a Protestant family, that 
during his youth he went through a period in which he devoted a large 
part of his time to prayer, to meditation, and to the reading of the 
Scriptures; but that, beginning with his first African trip, he abandoned 
the God of his childhood for a sort of vague pantheism (most directly 
expressed in Les Nourritures terrestres) in which he persisted in spite 
of the efforts of his wife, a devout Protestant, and of his Catholic friends 
such as Claudel and Francis Jammes, who tried to draw him either 
toward Protestantism or Catholicism. However, in 1916, probably due 
in large part to the upheaval brought about in his mind by the events, 
the dark days of the war, Gide began once more to read the Bible, and 
not only the Gospels, to which he had always proclaimed his adherence, 
but also Saint Paul. Each day he spent some time in pious readings and 
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meditations, a number of which have been noted down for us in the 
curious little book: Numquid et tu...?. With the exception of two 
passages written in 1917 and 1919, and quite different in tone, all the 
pages of this book date from 1916. As a result of his readings, and of 
the conversion of several of his best friends to Catholicism, Gide him- 
self at one time almost took the step. As he wrote in his Jowrnal on 
October 15, 1916: 

What difference does it make if it is to escape from submission 

to sin that I submit to the Church! I submit. Ah! break the bonds 

which hold me back. Deliver me from the terrible weight of 


this body. Ah! may I live a little! Let me breathe! Tear me away 
from evil. Do not let me suffocate. 


But this state of mind was short-lived, for scarcely four months later 
he noted in the Jowrnal that he had been quite wrong in trying to under- 
stand and accept Catholic teachings: 
This pendulum-like movement, to which, in spite of any resolu- 
tion, my mind always yields, would plunge me once more into 
extreme licence if only external circumstances and my physical 
condition allowed me more exaltation. It seems to me that I was 
simple and guilty in bending my mind artificially in order to 
dispose it the better to understand Catholic teachings. 
But since he lacked the strength to rediscover his youthful exaltation 
in pantheism, he was obliged to seek another god. Humanist and op- 
timist as he has always been, Gide sought god in himself, in Man; and 
god became a product of Man, the end of human virtue, or, as Gide 
said much later, “God, Son of Man”, which seems to be Gide’s final 
religious position. Strangely enough, however, it too was expressed for 
the first time in his Jowrnal in 1916, on January 30, some eight months 
before the passage proclaiming submission to the Church. These three 
radically opposed religious positions adopted by Gide within one year 
clearly show the nature of the religious crisis of 1916 which caused 
Gide to turn his attention again to religious and ethical questions, pre- 
occupations which were his before becoming those of the characters of 
his Symphonie pastorale. 

The second crisis, that of the emotions, presents a very delicate 
question, but one which casts much light on the turbid bottom which 
is always present under the pure and limpid water of the Symphonie. 
I refer to a love of Gide, the first traces of which are found in his 
Journal in the month of August 1917, when he appears infatuated with 
a young boy, of just about the same age as Gertrude, the blind girl; his 
identity remains hidden, for Gide simply calls him Michel, which probab- 
ly was not his name, since, in the passages in which Gide speaks of him 
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for the first time, he gives himself a fictitious name, Fabrice, although 
being careful to identify himself sufficiently by his age and other details. 
It is to be noted that this passion, in which Gide thought he rediscovered 
“happiness, joy and his youth”, began precisely at the time when the 
meditations of the green note-book, Numquid et tu .. .? stop. 

A careful consideration of the passages of the Journal dealing with 
this amorous episode reveals more than just chance relationships between 
this love and that of the pastor. The first really significant lines are 
dated August 9, 1917, when Gide had just rejoined the boy, Michel, in 
Switzerland: 

Michel was at the age when one is ignorant of almost everything 
about himself. His appetite was scarcely awakened and had not 
taken its measure with reality. His curiosity seemed turned only 


in the direction of the barriers; that is the disadvantage of a 
puritan education as soon as it is applied to someone who ill 


bears being limited. 

Michel’s soul offered Fabrice perspectives marvelously beautiful 
but still encumbered, it seemed to him, by morning mists. In 
order to dissipate them there were needed the rays of a first love. 
It was of that, and not of the love itself that Fabrice felt he could 
be jealous. He would fain have sufficed, tried to convince himself 
that he could have sufficed; he was desolate to think that he would 
not suffice. 


How many details of this passage seem to announce completely similar 
details in the story of the pastor and the blind girl. First of all, Michel's 
age: the age at which he was still ignorant of almost everything about 
himself—the age of Gertrude who knew herself still less because of 
her blindness. Neither Michel nor Gertrude yet knew “reality”. Do not 
the “marvelously beautiful perspectives of Michel's soul” make one think 
of the beauties which the Pastor finds in the soul of the blind girl, 
where the morning mists are quite physical? Gide shows that he wished 
to see these mists dissipated only by himself; the pastor hesitates about 
an operation which would have dissipated Gertrude’s mists by restoring 
her sight. And certainly the pastor could well have written the final 
sentence, so clearly revealing: “He would fain have sufficed, tried to 
convince himself that he could have sufficed; he was desolate to think 
that he would not suffice.” What could be more directly the statement 
of the pastor's attitude when faced with the fact of the love of Gertrude 
and Jacques? 

Two weeks later Gide wrote a description of Michel in which we 
could equally well see a portrait of Gertrude: 


On certain days this child took on a surprising beauty; he seemed 
clad with grace. From his face and all his skin there emanated a 
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sort of blond radiance . . . Nothing can ever express the languor, 
the grace, the voluptuousness of his glance. In looking at him, 
Fabrice lost, during long instants, all awareness of time, place, of 
good, of evil, of propriety and of himself. 
Thus love drove from the minds of Gide and his pastor amy idea of 
good and evil and of propriety. Furthermore, in reference to Michel, 
Gide frequently spoke of the same happiness and joy which the pastor 
believes he has found in his unavowed love. Still a little farther along 
in the Journal we note that Gide was concerned with Michel's education, 
and that he defined the type of education he had in mind: “Education,” 
he wrote, “is a deliverance. That is what I should like to teach M.” Edu- 
cation a deliverance, a freeing action, that is precisely the precept of 
the pastor who refuses to see any restrictions in the Gospels, who refuses 
to acquaint Gertrude with the Epistles of St. Paul because the apostle 
imposes restrictions upon this freedom in love. Still another similarity 
lies in the jealousy which the pastor felt when his son announced his 
love for Gertrude and Gide’s own jealousy over Michel: 


A great and singing joy has not ceased to dwell within me; how- 
ever, day before yesterday, and for the first time in my life, I felt 
the torment of jealousy. In vain I tried to avoid it. Michel didn’t 
come in until 10 P.M. I knew he was at C’s. I was no longer alive. 
I felt that I was capable of the worst follies and measured the 
depth of my love by my anxiety. 
Then on May 4, 1918, when Gide had already written most of the first 
part, he cried out in his Jowrnal: “It already seems impossible for me 
to get along without Michel. He is all my youth.” Is it not an echo of 
this when the pastor moans, “Lord, it sometimes seems to me that I 
need her love in order to love you.” There are still more points which 
might be mentioned, but it is hardly necessary to insist at greater length; 
it appears fairly evident that the Symphonie pastorale is, at least in part, 
a confession of this love, and that Gide, like Proust for his Albertine, 
has made a transposition of sexes, so that the blind girl Gertrude is the 
literary counterpart of the adolescent Michel. 

Now that we have reviewed the two crises in the author's life 
which were necessary to kindle his imagination, perhaps it would be 
well to consider likewise the source of certain other elements of the 
book, for here, as elsewhere, Gide does not simply invent. First, the 
setting of the novel: La Brévine, a tiny Swiss village. This frontier vil- 
lage located on the iciest summit of the Jura mountains had been known 
to Gide for twenty-five years, since he had spent three months there 
between his first two trips to Africa. But why, after twenty-five years, 
did Gide think once more of La Brévine? One should remember that 
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when Gide began the story of his pastor, he was working on his auto- 
biography, Si le grain ne meurt, where he speaks of this village, and 
also he had just made a trip to Switzerland. But then, is the choice of 
the character, the pastor, related to this sojourn which the youthful Gide 
had made in La Brévine? The answer seems negative, for he visited the 
village pastor only once, and was not very warmly received. The pastor 
is rather the pastor of which Gide once spoke: “I am only a little boy 
enjoying himself, lined with a Protestant pastor who bores him.” Indeed, 
it is from this pastor who bores him, that is, from his whole Protestant 
heritage that stem both the pastor and the novel’s atmosphere of Cal- 
vinistic puritanism. Gide himself emphasized the importance of this 
heritage when he wrote in his Journal: 

Without this Christian education, without these ties, without Em. 

who guided my pious dispositions, I would not have written either 

André Walter, or I’Immoraliste, or La Porte étroite, or La 


Symphonie... or even, perhaps, Les Caves and Les Faux- 
Monnayeurs, by reaction and in protest. 


And the pastoral tone of speech, colored by the Bible, was perfectly 
familiar to Gide, for his readings of the Bible during his youth served 
him well here, furnishing him an ample choice of verses to put in the 
mouth of his pastor. The pastor's habit of quoting the Gospels at every 
turn is, in fact, an additional common characteristic of the author and 
his creation, for Gide, from his first to his most recent work has always 
used language which is generously sprinkled with biblical expressions 
and whole verses of scripture. 

If the pastor is at least in part Gide himself (and this question will 
be considered more at length), one might well wonder if the pastor's 
wife is connected with the author's. Madame Gide was a very devout 
Protestant, very pious; quite naturally she disapproved of her husband's 
religious position, and frequently, of his morals; but certainly she seems 
to have been much less rigid, more generous and amiable than the 
pastor's wife. Still the drama of Gide and his wife and that of the pastor 
and Amélie resemble each other curiously; certain passages of the 
Journal, such as those of October 7, 1916 and March 8, 1918 would have 
fitted perfectly the situation of La Symphonie pastorale. Furthermore, 
it should be noted that the final scene of the novel, where the pastor asks 
his wife to recite the “Our Father”, was taken directly from the author's 
life: 

Before leaving Em. this morning, I knelt down near her (which 
I had not done anymore for a long time) and asked her to recite 
the “Our Father”. I did that for her, and my pride yielded easily 


to my love; furthermore, my whole heart associated itself with 
her prayer. (Journal, August 2, 1914) 
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This gesture must have made a strong impression on Gide, since four 
years later he made use of it in his novel. 

Because we are particularly interested in the interrelation between 
the author himself and his work, the literary sources of the Symphonie 
will not be discussed. Still, just in passing, it is interesting to note that 
Gide forestalled any critic who might accuse him of having borrowed 
his theme, when he has his pastor remark that Gertrude’s situation is 
quite similar to that of Bertha in Dickens’ The Cricket on the Hearth. 

But let us now turn to another source which is especially important 
for the second part of the novel, which is so different in tone from the 
first, more complex, more difficult, more tortured. As was previously 
pointed out, in composing this part Gide had taken up once more the 
Gospels and Pascal in order to rekindle the thoughts of his pastor. What 
Gide did not mention in his Journal, was the extent to which he used 
his little green notebook of religious meditations, Numquid et tu...?, 
which he had written during his religious crisis. The fact is that very 
extensive passages of this second part are only literary transpositions 
of the then unpublished earlier work. For example, in his notebook Gide 
had written: “Herein is neither prescriptive nor order. It is simply the 
secret of higher felicity which Christ, as everywhere else in His Gospel, 
is revealing to us.” The pastor then asks himself: “Is it diminishing, 
profaning the Gospel, to see in it above all a method for attaining the 
happy life?” Whereupon he adds: “The state of joy which our doubt 
and the hardness of our hearts prevents is an obligatory state for the 
Christian”; which corresponds directly to the sentence of Numquid 
et tu...?: “Every Christian who does not attain joy renders useless 
Christ's passion, and thereby even aggravates it.” Furthermore both Gide 
and his pastor proclaim their deep fidelity to Christ, but refuse at the 
same time to accept Saint Paul: 

It is never with Christ, but with Saint Paul that I clash—and it is 
in his writings, never in the Gospels, that I rediscover everything 
which had repelled me. (Numquid et tu... ?, Journal, p. 599) 
I do not choose such and such of Christ's teachings. Simply be- 
tween Christ and Saint Paul, I choose Christ. (Symphonie pastorale, 
Oeuvres IX, p.62) 

Still more striking is the way in which Gide copied almost word for 
word his meditations of February 21, 1916 on verses of Chapter XIV 
of Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, and made of them one of the 
most successful scenes of the novel: the one in which the pastor and 
his son express their divergent positions by quoting verses from this 
same chapter. These passages are rather long, but they show so clearly 
how Gide elaborated his work, that they should really be quoted side 
by side so that they may be compared: 
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NUMQUID ET TU...? 

... AND LET NOT HIM WHICH 
EATETH NOT JUDGE HIM 
THAT EATETH; FOR GOD 
HATH RECEIVED HIM. 

(Romans XIV, 1,2,3) (sic.) And 
why not go farther with the quo- 
tation: “Who art thou that judgest 
another man’s servant? to his own 
master he standeth or falleth. Yea 
he shall be holden up; for God is 
able to make him stand.” 

Furthermore the whole of this 
chapter XIV of the Epistle to the 


Romans is peremptory. A little. 


farther along one reads: 

I know and am persuaded by the 
Lord Jesus, that there is nothing 
unclean of itself; but to him that 
esteemeth anything to be unclean, 
to him it is unclean. 

Here it is of course a question 
of food; but to how many other 
passages of the Bible have been 
attributed a double or triple mean- 
ing? (If thy eye, etc...; feeding 
of the fwe thousand). One should 
not quibble here; the meaning of 
these words is broad and deep: res- 
trictions should not be dictated by 
law, but by love; and Saint Paul 
expresses it immediately afterward: 
“But if thy brother be grieved with 
thy meat, now walkest thou not 
charitably.” 

And Paul continues, and this 
enters in me like a sword: “Destroy 
not him with thy meat, for whom 
Christ died.” 
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LA SYMPHONIE PASTORALE 
... that very evening, having found 
wherewith to answer him, and pre- 
cisely in St. Paul (I could beat 
him only with his own weapons), 
I took care to leave in his room 
a note where he could read: “Let 
not him which eateth not judge 
him that eateth; for God hath re- 
ceived this latter.” 

(Romans XIV,2) (sic.) 

I could just as well have copied 
what followed: “I know, and am 
persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that 
there is nothing unclean of itself: 
but to him that esteemeth anything 
to be unclean, to him it is unclean.” 
—but I did not dare, fearing lest 
Jacques suppose in my mind, in 
regard to Gertrude, some injurious 
interpretation which should not 
even enter his mind. 

Here it is of course a question 
of food; but to how many other 
passages of the Scriptures is one 
not called to attribute a double or 
triple meaning? (If thy eye... ; 
feeding of the fie thousand; mir- 
acle of the wedding feast of Cana, 
etc.) One should not quibble here; 
the meaning of this verse is broad 
and deep: restrictions should not 
be dictated by law, but by love; and 
Saint Paul, immediately afterwards, 
cries out: “But if thy brother be 
grieved with thy meat, now walk- 
est thou not charitably.” It is 
through lack of love that the Evil 
One attacks us. Lord, remove from 
my heart everything which belongs 
not to love... 

...for I was wrong in provoking 
Jacques; the following day I found 
on my table the same note where 
I had copied the verse; on the back 
of the sheet, Jacques had simply 
transcribed this other verse of the 
same chapter: “Destroy not him 
with thy meat, for whom Christ 
died.” (Romans, XIV, 15). 
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Thus we see that the two contradictory moral tendencies coexisting 
earlier in Gide are incarnated in the novel by the father and the son, 
each of whom corresponds to one of the author's points of view. 
Furthermore, Gertrude’s tragic end came as a result of the conflict 
of these same two extremes, the son and the father, the two extremes 
of Gide’s mind. Gertrude, blind as she was, had been educated according 
to the pastor's convictions: pure love without the possibility of sin, 
without any knowledge of the existence of sin: 
And Christ’s word rose luminous before me. “If ye were blind, 
ye would have no sin.” Sin is that which darkens the soul, that 
which is opposed to its joy. Gertrude’s perfect happiness, which 
shines from her whole being, comes from the fact that she knows 
not sin. In her there is only light and love. 
Now on the same page of Numquid et tu...? where Gide quotes the 
verse which we have just read from the pen of the pastor, there is 
still another verse, this from the Epistle of Saint Paul to the Romans 
(which, in the novel, the pastor had refused to have read to Gertrude): 
“For I was alive without the law once; but when the command- 
ment came, sin revived, and I died.” Certainly it is only too easy 
to alter the sense of this extraordinary statement and to attribute 
to Saint Paul an intention which was never his. However, if one 
grants that the law preceded grace, cannot one grant a state of 
innocence preceding the law? Without the law once I was alive. 
This sentence lights up and swells with a fearful meaning in spite 
of St. Paul. (Numquid et tu...?, Journal, p. 589). 
It was in this state of innocence prior to the law that the pastor had 
kept Gertrude up until the time of her operation. But as soon as she 
was no longer blind, sin did exist for her; and at the clinic Jacques 
read to her the verses from Saint Paul, which had shown her the terrible 
effect of the law. After her attempted suicide, she gave the following 
explanation to the pastor: 
Ah! I must however tell you: what I saw first of all was our error, 
our sin. No, do not protest: “If ye were blind, ye should have no 
sin.” But now that I see... ... During the time I spent at the 
clinic I read, or rather had read to me, parts of the Bible which 
I did not yet know, which you had never read to me. I remember 
one verse of Saint Paul, which I repeated to myself one whole 
day: “For I was alive without the law once; but when the com- 
mandment came, sin revived and I died.” 
Thus two verses quoted on the same page of Numquid et tu...? are 
brought together once more to explain Gertrude’s desire to kill herself. 
It becomes very evident that this tragic death of Gide’s heroine is a 
dramatic transposition into the novel of an inner struggle which had 
caused a turmoil in the author’s own mind in 1916 and 1917. 
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Since the pastor, Gertrude and the author himself are so concerned 
with questions of ethics, it is mecessary to consider just what meaning 
Gide gave to the word sin. This would certainly have varied following 
the changes in his religious thought; in 1918, his definition of evil and 
of sin, could hardly have been that of the Church, for he no longer 
believed in divinity. For him the pastor’s love is not a sin because of 
a divine and absolute moral code, the existence of which he does not 
admit, but rather according to principles of Gide’s own moral code. 
While he was writing la Symphonie, Gide defined sin in his Journal 
as “Everything which involves harm.” The love of the pastor for Gertrude 
was therefore a sin due to the “harm” which it did to his wife, to his 
son, to the family and to Gertrude herself. According to another defini- 
tion suggested in Numquid et tu...?, “sin is that which one does not 
do freely.” Carried away by his love, the pastor is no longer free, but 
the slave of his passion; hence his love is a sin. But the greatest sin 
of all, the one which caused the whole tragedy, is the lack of sincerity 
on the part of the pastor, who always lies to himself, refuses to see any 
evil in his acts, justifies himself by quoting the Scriptures, and even to 
the end feels no need for repenting. It is the pastor's self-deceit which 
kills Gertrude in the end, just as the egoism of Michel had killed his 
wife in /’'Immoraliste. 

Primarily, therefore, the Symphonie pastorale is an “ironical” book, 
a “critical” book, in which Gide shows the deadly results of this self- 
centered lying on the part of the pastor. Gide, himself, has confirmed 
this interpretation: 

With the single exception of my Nowrritures, all my books are 
ironical books; they are books of criticism. La Porte étroite is the 
criticism of a certain mystical tendency; Isabelle the criticism of 
a certain form of romantic imagination; /a Symphonie pastorale, 


of a form of lying to oneself; /’Immoraliste, of a form of indi- 
vidualism. (Oeuvres XIII, “Feuillets,” p. 439.) 


Rereading the Symphonie with this interpretation in mind, one is struck 
time after time by the care with which Gide emphasizes on every page 
this lack of sincerity, this self-deceit, this lying to oneself which is the 
central theme of the whole novel. 

But had we not indicated that this pastor whom Gide condemns 
was in a large part Gide himself? Indeed, and so he is; but all of the 
pastor is not Gide, and the two should never be confused. Gide has 
repeatedly warned his readers of this mistake, which has so often been 
repeated with the appearance of each of his works: 


What is lacking to each of my heroes whom I have carved out in 
my very flesh is that little bit of common sense which prevents 
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me from carrying their follies as far as they do. (Journal des 
Faux-Monnayeurs). 


A great confusion comes from the fact that people have wished 
to see a personal declaration of faith in each statement of my 
heroes, no matter how diverse and discordant they might be. This 
does not mean that on many points I have not taken a stand, or 
rather, that I have not been forced to take one. But as soon as a 
character lives within me...I owe myself to him, and I no longer 
belong to any point of view. I am with him. I am he. I allow 
myself to be carried on by him to where I would not have gone 
myself. Whether this character be the Immoralist, or Alissa, or 
Candaule, or Saiil, or the pastor of my Symphonie pastorale, or 
Edouard of the Faux-Monnayeurs, or Eveline, or Lafcadio. (Journal, 
pp. 984-5.) 

But if his characters go farther then he, they are nonetheless born of his 
own tendencies, of his crises, of his most intimate problems. As Gide 
so categorically stated in 1932: “Each of my books has been, up to now, 
the development of an incertitude.” This transposition in a work of art 
of his personal uncertainties seems, indeed, to have almost always been 
Gide’s procedure for literary creation, whether one is considering the 
Symphonie pastorale or any other of his best novels. But, after this trans- 
position, there is no longer any question of ethics, but rather of 
esthetics, for Gide’s novels are not moral treatises, but works of art. 
Then, recalling that Gide once declared that “ethics is a dependency of 
esthetics” and, elsewhere, that “it is solely from the esthetic point of view 
that his work should be judged,” we might well conclude that it was 
indeed fortunate for French letters that Gide should have gone through 
the two crises of 1916 and 1917, for they made it possible for him to 
create one of his masterpieces, one of the best examples of the classical 
novel in our century. 


CHARLES PARNELL, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages at the 


University of Notre Dame, has long been interested in Gide’s work. He 
has written a book on Gide and the Bible. 
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A View of Les Faux Monnayeurs 


I 


If Les Faux Monnayeurs is a confusing novel, the reason is that it con- 
tains more of life than any other ever written. This is not to say more 
of life’s experiences, but rather more of those formulae, ideas, “truths” 
by which the human mind defines experience and prescribes for it. 
The realm of ideas is the realm of Gide’s art. A cliché of criticism has 
it that a concern with ideas must result in some violence to life’s rich 
complexity. From such a danger Gide has been saved, however, by the 
peculiarly Protestant sincerity with which he has always examined a 
self too wide and too much in motion for any formula that stood still. 
To this has been due a mistrust of formulae equal to his interest in | 
them. The tension between these two movements of his mind, in fact, 
may be regarded as itself the formula for his entire career and many 
of his works may be regarded as attempts to discredit some cherished 
principle, cherished, that is, by himself. 

In Les Faux Monnayeurs this tension receives for the first time its 
total expression. Unlike the works which preceded it (and in this respect, 
perhaps, his “first novel”), it examines not a single formula and the 
situation in which its rising and falling truth may be tested, but a 
life-like multiplicity of both. Moreover, following out to its extremity 
his own logic, he has provided the novel with a second level, a level 
below that on which the narrative we watch—the parade of its “truths” — 
takes place. On this level, that of Edouard’s composition of his own Faux 
Monnayeurs, we are shown the formula-making process itself. It is the 
function of the second level to cast doubt upon the first. Les Faux 
Monnayeurs tries to answer then, by thus facing it head on, the ultimate 
question of Gide’s intellectual life: in a world which the human mind 
can only grasp after subduing it to formulae, but in which both observer 
and observed are so complex and changing that none can do their relation- 
ships justice, what is the formula in which men can come to rest? We 
may well watch with suspense the result of such an experiment since the 
problem is not only Gide’s, but that of the modern mind in general, 
of which his own, divided and self-rejecting, is an adequate symbol. 

The subject of Les Faux Monnayeurs, as Edouard defines it, is pre- 
cisely this “rivalry between the real world and the representation we 
make of it to ourselves. The manner in which the world of appear- 
ance imposes itself on us and the manner in which we try to impose 
on the outside world our own interpretation, this is the drama of our 
lives.” In other words, the novel's subject is no other than Gide’s own 
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struggle to write it, which is to say, his own effort to understand his 
life truly, to find a unified structure of ideas which will permit him to 
transpose it without loss of value into coinage of the mind. How is 
this to be done? Gide begins by denying himself the single insight— 
or homogeneous cluster of insights—which, conscious or unconscious, 
forms the core of all other novels and by which its material is organized 
in advance. To keep his novel true to its subject, he leaves it open, as 
in fact the mind which would preserve its relevance and justness must 
remain in life. “It is essentially out of the question for a book of this 
kind to have a plan,” Edouard observes. “Everything would be falsified 
if anything were decided beforehand. I wait for reality to dictate to 
me.” If the book’s confusing variety sometimes suggests that it is in his 
narrative that Gide has left himself thus free, this is not, however, on 
the whole, the sense actually intended. Too many of the story patterns 
come out “right”. The freedom Gide has chiefly made use of is the 
freedom to change his mind, to permit every new development to suggest 
some new measure by which people and events, true and false, good 
and evil, healthy and moribund are to be understood. This is what 
accounts for the novel's terrible difficulty. There is no one whose point 
of view it is always safe for the reader to trust—even Edouard is finally 
discredited—and no principle emerging as the moral of any particular 
episode and seized by the panting reader as a possible theme, which 
it will be safe to apply to all others. We do in fact come at last to 
one which seems durable. But this is so only because it is itself an 
open door to all others, and far from solving the endless problem, offers 
rather a touchstone by which to measure a given solution’s varying 
adequacy. 

I have said that the picture of Edouard’s struggle must cast a doubt 
on the result of Gide’s. That is not the only reason for doubt. Since the 
clash between reality and our formulae must necessarily be endless, how 
could Gide’s attempt to write a book which will justly formulate his 
material ever come to an end? Edouard’s does not. At the close of Gide’s 
novel, Edouard’s is still unfinished. In the Journal des Faux Monnayeurs 
Gide suggests it will never be finished because Edouard is incapable of 
a “veritable devotion” to anything. “He pursues himself incessantly 
and through everything.” But what is Gide’s own peculiar distinction 
if not this incessant pursuit of himself, which is only a search for his 
true reactions to what is being observed? The other name for this pursuit 
is integrity. It is Edouard’s extravagant integrity that will keep him 
forever at work. To stop seeking further at any moment of apparent 
understanding would mean a closing of his book to life, where the 
search is necessarily continuous, which would, precisely, invalidate it as 
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an embodiment of his theme. Gide, then, has put a limit to his own 
integrity in stooping to finish the book we have. It is a betrayal by 
which all its truth stands forever compromised. But if he has cheated 
us, as all novelists must, he has done what none has ever done before. 
He has helped us to find him out. 


II 


The narrative of the book, then, is the realm of its (intentional) con- 
fusion, as Edouard’s attempt to formulate it in a coherent novel is the 
source of its unity. But even for the confusion, or rather for the proc- 
esses which engender it, Gide has found formulae to help us grasp 
them, and his chief symbols for these are the counterfeit and the devil. 
Without understanding the full, the developing import of each it is 
impossible to understand the book. 

The counterfeit gold coin begins, of course, by symbolizing the false, 
the inauthentic individual: a major preoccupation of Gide’s career. “I 
should like,” says Bernard, “all my life long at the very smallest shock 
to ring true. Nearly all the people I have known ring false.” In the 
light of this, characters like Pastor Vedel, professionally virtuous, or the 
literary parasite de Passavant are immediately understandable as examples 
of the counterfeit. Nor do we see only “evil” pretending to be “good,” 
but also the reverse, as when Armand, basically in love with virtue, 
apes out of despair, a nastiness he loathes. And between these poles 
will be found many other degrees and variations of the process. 

But the circle of suspicion widens. Even thoughts and feelings we 
entertain in all simcerity may be counterfeit, taken for granted once and 
for all because we believe, says the villainous cynic, Strouvilhou, 
“everything we see in print.” In literature, he tells us—and surely by 
extension in all the media from which we learn what to feel and think, 
as we learn the only language we know—“feelings may be as arbitrary 
as the conventions which the author believes to be the foundation of 
his art.” They may “ring as false as counters, but they pass current... 
A man who should offer the public real coins would seem to be de- 
frauding us...If I edit a review,” he continues, “it will be in order 
to prick bladders—in order to demonitize fine feelings, and those 
promissory notes which go by the name of words.” Though Strouvilhou 
is a monster, we may not shrink from the truth of what he says. 

We come next to a complication more audacious still: the symbol 
ceases to be pejorative. Bernard has told us of his indignation at hearing 
a tourist boast of robbing the customs. “ “The State is nothing but a con- 
vention, he said too. What a fine convention it would be that rested on 
the bona fides of every individual!” Though even the conventions upon 
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which society rests are not so much true as believed to be true, like the 
counterfeit coin not yet found out, we are not therefore justified in 
denying them full value. Their value is the value they elicit from us, 
which we unite to grant them. It is by such counterfeits that we organize 
the multiple possibilities of human nature in a desired direction. Ob- 
jectifying thus the best in ourselves, we are sustained at the ennobling 
level by what we have created. 

With the road thus opened, there is no place to stop. For Edouard, 
“ideas of exchange, of depreciation, of inflation gradually invaded his 
book.” Whatever his mind rests on begins to appear to him, good or 
bad, as a kind of currency with questionable backing. Remember indeed 
how he defined the very subject of his book. What emerges at last is 
the suggestion that all the ideas and images by which we represent reality, 
and by which we must perforce live, are a species of counterfeit, waiting 
like Bernard’s gilt-covered coin of glass to be seen through and discarded. 
The real culprit is the human brain which cannot with the best will in 
the world truly represent reality. When, in the light of this, we turn 
back to Bernard’s description of the false coin, every modest phrase swells 
with meaning. “Just hear how true it rings...I was taken in by it this 
morning, just as the grocer who passed it on to me was taken in himself, 
he told me. It hasn't quite the same weight, I think, but it has the 
brightness and sound of a real piece; it is coated with gold, so that all 
the same it is worth more than two sous; but it is made of glass. It'll 
wear transparent. No, don’t rub it...One can almost see through it as 
it is.” For coin read the ideas, indeed the axioms, of any epoch or any 
individual, which, until time has rubbed their value away, ring wonder- 
fully true, and are passed, innocently or not, from grocer to customer to 
whom you will, and on through a whole society. If we had not arrived 
at the point from another quarter, we would see from this that the chief 
counterfeit with which Gide presents us is the novel itself, as he is the 
chief of its counterfeiters. The novel pretends, as fiction must, to repre- 
sent reality, a pretension to which it is itself designed to give the lie. 
And the failure of Edouard is due simply to his unattainable desire to 
make of his own a coin of solid gold. 

Gide, however, is no mere skeptic. Though he shirks none of the 
difficult obstacles, he insists always on moving beyond despair. There is 
a chink in the darkness of Bernard’s description. The coin “is coated 
with gold, so that all the same it is worth more than two sous.” There 
is a way of being true that our counterfeits possess, even if that truth, 
with rubbing, must prove impermanent. The formula for it will be the 
same as that by which we outwit the devil, and we will come to it in 
its place. 
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“I should want one (character), the devil,” Gide wrote in the Journal 
des Faux Monnayeurs, “who would circulate incognito throughout the 
book.” This character is indeed the most important of all. If we examine 
a few of his appearances, we will find that he gives himself away. 

It is the devil who leads Vincent to gamble with the money intended 
for Laura, and then helps him to invent an ethic to “legitimize” his 
behavior. For Vincent “continues to be a moral being, and the devil 
will only get the better of him by furnishing him with reasons for self- 
approval.” Edouard, in confiding little Boris to old Azais as for an in- 
teresting experiment, has allowed curiously flimsy reasons to conceal 
dangers he should have foreseen. His sophisms “must be promptings of 
the devil, for if they came from anyone else he would not listen to 
them...There often lies hidden behind the good motive a devil who 
is clever enough to find his profit in the very thing one thought one was 
wresting from him.” And, “Have you noticed,” asks the wretched La 
Perouse, “that in this world God always keeps silent? Or at least, at 
least... however carefully we listen, it’s only the devil we can succeed 
in hearing.” Finally, in a fragment of dialogue in the Journal des Faux 
Monnayeurs, we learn that though one can only regard the devil as a 
childish substitute for the rational solution of certain psychological 
problems, “the devil himself would not speak otherwise; he is delighted; 
he knows that he hides nowhere as well as behind these rational explana- 
tions.” And his first words are bound to be: “Why do you fear me? 
You know I don’t exist.” 

The devil thus delineated is the se/f. He is the voracious, sly inex- 
tinguishable self, whose sole motive in every situation is the free grati- 
fication of appetites, but who must adopt, to overcome a variety of fears 
and scruples, an appropriate variety of disguises. This metaphor is com- 
plemented by an earlier one of Gide’s. I do not love man, he said, but 
only that which devours him. What devours the self is a love of and 
aspiration toward something other, by which the self is used up, and 
which subordinates the gang of its clamorous short-sighted appetites. 
For the self’s immediate gratification the latter would destroy each other, 
destroy their own power of enjoyment, destroy the man. We need not 
be told, after the labors of depth psychology, how wonderful is this 
devil's cleverness. There is no principle, however self-denying, that he 
cannot find a way either to outwit or to turn to his own advantage. 
Indeed, the freezing suggestion of La Perouse is that every audible voice 
in his, that we are incapable of hearing—in a self-less motive—the voice 
of God. Why does the devil delight to be regarded as a fiction? Because 
those who leave him out of their calculations, leave out, that is, the 
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immeasurable subtlety of their selfishness, will perforce accept those 
reasons which the devil provides to “legitimize” their behavior. On this 
account scientific explanations are of course best of all. Screened by such 
authority from the gullible conscience, the liberated appetites may pro- 
ceed to gorge themselves in perfect peace. As the case of Edouard showed 
us, however, reasons need not be iron-clad if they come to grant us our 
desire. 

In the novel we are presented with four kinds of relationship to 
the devil—two based on denial of him and two on his recognition. The 
virtuous and the simple are his victims through denial. The first ( Vedel 
and Azais) because they are convinced that, though he exists for some, 
he has no place in behavior like theirs, covered by all the rules of virtue. 
They yield to him with all the gusto of self-righteousness, having equa- 
ted their desires with the will of God. The simple, on the other hand, 
like Douviers, whose “goodness” is so sincere and modest Edouard feels 
cheap to treat it with irony, yield not out of pride in their virtue, but 
because they lack the imagination to suspect their own good motives, to 
fear another, a darker side to every act and profession. 

The second pair begins with the Passavants and the Lady Griffiths, 
who may well be considered to grant the devil's existence since they 
deny rather the possibility of any other master. These are less his victims 
than his infatuated votaries, votaries, that is, of their own untrammeled 
appetites. They demonstrate, moreover, how dangerous are those appe- 
tites, is the merely liberated self, leading to the absolute inferno of ennui 
and ultimately to the destruction of the individual. Finally, there are 
the wise, to whom Edouard, like most of us, can belong only intermit- 
tently, and whose nature the above-quoted dialogue makes clear. The wise 
are those who acknowledge the existence of the devil as adversary. Grant- 
ing his existence, they are in possession of a clue with which to penetrate 
an infinity of disguises, a clue which prevents the natural carelessness of 
equating him with one or two of his forms. Too often we lull ourselves 
by such equations into believing that these forms are all we have to 
fear, whereas to know the devil who is their protean essence is to beware 
of him everywhere, in every form, and even the least likely. We are put 
on guard against a// our reasons, that is, against ourselves. 

In the Journal des Faux Monnayeurs Gide writes: “The renunciation 
of virtue through abdication of pride.” The wisely virtuous man must 
give up the pride of confidence in his virtue. Suspicious of himself, he 
is at least free at every moment to modify his behavior when, in spite 
of the handsomest justifications, he finds himself doing evil. Skeptical 
of reasons, he learns to judge by results. He is forearmed against the 
danger that his most disinterested profession may only mask the selfish 
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motive, the devil, which renders it other and less than i: appears, which 
renders it counterfeit. It is thus the two metaphors come together in 
organic—not arbitrary—unity. The devil is the glass beneath our gold. 

One thing remains to be said. We have seen that, though the devil 
is evil, it is positively wisdom and health to get to know him. Moreover, 
the speaker in Gide’s dialogue expresses approval of Goethe's insight 
that the profoundest genius must be partly demonic, and in his 
Dostoevsky Gide himself coins the maxim: “The Fiend is party to every 
work of art.” This is no contradiction. Electricity too is a murderer unless 
recognized and controlled. Is not the artist preeminent among those 
who see through the counterfeits of word and deed to the hidden self 
who is their true author? And what gives him the clue to this other side, 
if not an intimate acquaintance. with the devil in himself. It is precisely 
the artist's knowledge of the horrors that lie potential within his own 
breast that provides his art with its third dimension. 


IV 


At the moment when Bernard, wholly self-liberated, must decide in 
which direction to proceed, an angel comes to hint that the devil's is 
not the only path before him. The principle which accomplished his 
liberation, that the self has a higher authority than whatever would 
prevent it from knowing or being itself, has begun to grow equivocal in 
its implications. Freedom alone provides no measure for the value of 
his acts nor any guide for his aspirations. For reasons which will grow 
clear, the angel cannot bring such a measure or such a guide, but what 
he does is more important: he awakens a desire for them. 

Look again at the story of the angel. You will see that from the 
moment when he appears with a foot so light it might walk on water— 
like the foot of Jesus—his every act and effect involves sympathy for 
others. By the same token, it is when Bernard is seized by a contrary 
feeling, contempt, that the angel temporarily disappears. The angel is 
that in us—or elsewhere—which opposes the devil-self and would make 
of it a sacrifice to God. Jesus provides the form of this angel for many, 
and a chief sign of his influence, as in the novel, is love, generosity, the 
substitution of another’s self on the altar where one had worshipped 
one’s own. Actually, however, the form of every man’s angel is unique, 
adapted as it must be to the unique self it will oppose; this is the reason 
Bernard cannot see the other angels wandering in the church. In their 
night long wrestling, neither conquers. Not Bernard, because, as this 
chapter’s significant first sentence tells us, he is one “for whom there 
is no greater joy than to rejoice another being,” that is, because his 
selfishness can never wholly conquer his generosity. And not the angel 
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either, because selfishness is after all inextinguishable. Yet the conscious 
struggle accomplishes the highest object one may hope for from it: it 
brings Bernard to maturity, which means to an awareness of the issues 
and conditions of life, in short, to a knowledge of good and evil. His 
struggle is that of every young man evolving, after the self-absorption 
of childhood and against his own “interests,” a conception of virtue, 
and a goal more worthy of his gifts than personal aggrandizement. 

But the angel's gift of maturity is not an answer; it is a question. The 
next day, seeking a definite rule for his life, Bernard goes to Edouard 
for advice. The ensuing dialogue contains the ripest Gidian wisdom. 
The novelist has nothing definite to offer. All he can say, when pushed 
at last to rock bottom, is this: “It is a good thing to follow one’s own 
inclination, provided it leads uphill.” Indefinite—but the little sentence 
is far less modest than it looks. For even an angel who brings us the 
knowledge of good and evil cannot be expected to define a goal 
whose pursuit will guarantee our virtue. Of what value is a single 
fixed goal for men who are various and in constant motion? My 
goal will not be yours, and the goal which led me upward today 
will tomorrow hold me back. Dynamic to match the dynamism of life, 
Edouard’s formula is, in fact, the only one which can keep us moving 
forever in the general direction of a God necessarily and properly im- 
possible to pin down. Both its elements are essential, the first, that the 
self—yes, the devil-self—be frankly consulted, and the second, that the 
result lead uphill. Whenever the two are at war the devil wins an advan- 
tage. For just as the heedless gratification of the self means the devil’s 
triumph, so does the most virtuous program which involves its falsifica- 
tion or denial, since the self will only explode at last into rebellion against 
all virtue. (The fate of Armand brought up by the blameless Vedels. ) 
Every right act, in short, must be a collaboration between the devil 
and the angel. 

This concluding formula has implications as wide as the skepticism 
which preceded it. Though every image of reality is counterfeit, we need 
not despair, there remains a basis for choice among them. That basis 
is the self's needs, honestly acknowledged. Not absolute truth, but rele- 
vance to man’s changing needs determines the value of his mind's coinage, 
as it is the growing irrelevance of that coinage, through changes in men 
and their situations, which rubs away the layer of gold, and enables us 
to see through it like glass. The bringer of a new truth is simply the 
man who has become aware of needs which the old was not designed 
to satisfy. His will not be more permanent (insofar as it pretends to 
be it is a counterfeit like all the rest) but only more suitable. It is 
proper, then, that each age and each man, in some degree, make counter- 
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feits of their own for the solution of their own felt problems, provided 
only that they are restrained from capitulation to unbridled appetite 
by endless care that the solutions lead always uphill. When will the 
often wearisome necessity for such care, for continuous fresh examination 
and evaluation, come to an end? When can we find rest in currency of 
pure gold? Never. For then change should have ceased, which is to say, we 
should be dead. 

But ¢his truth at least, the formula Gide does arrive at, this is gold, 
is it not? Alas, no. It is only the ultimate truth of the novel’s first level, 
that of its material, of Gide’s life. But the book’s subject was precisely 
the impossibility of representing life truly. The only answer it gives us 
then is this: examine this final coin for yourself. Has the gold rubbed 
off it yet? Not yet? Then you don’t know yet that it is false. Apply to it, 
as yOu must to every principle, the test itself advises. And when it 
ceases to conform to your personal needs—or to lead you upward—throw 
it away. 

That formula (the conclusion of its first level) and this willingness 
to grant that it too is provisional (the conclusion of its second) is the 
moral of Gide’s great novel, and the final equilibrium of the conflict 
in his thought with which our examination began. But as Gide’s problem 
is the portion of free minds everywhere in our tormented self-conscious 
epoch, so its solution too extends in relevance beyond the book. It is 
such a moral, if any, that can be for all of us at once the safeguard of 
our freedom and the guarantee of its health and fruitfulness. 


IRVIN STOCK, 4 young critic, spent last year in England working on 
the modern novel. 
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Gide’s Fictional Technique 


André Gide, though he is most widely known for his fiction rather 
than for his drama, journals, essays, or literary criticism, claims to have 
written but one novel. Yet to the world at large he has written no 
fewer than nine other novels, each of them shorter than the famous 
Faux-Monnayeurs or Counterfeiters of 1926, for which he has reserved 
that designation. The author has preferred to label eight of those works 
as récits or “tales” and one of them as a sotie or “satirical farce.” 

Historically it is easy to understand why Gide took so long to over- 
come a prejudice against the novel-form. He belonged, after all, to 
the generation of young symbolists who in the 1890's sat at the feet of 
the hermetic poet Mallarmé and who, in reaction against the excesses 
of naturalism, fled everything that smacked too much of life. For such 
men the novel appeared as a vulgar form not susceptible of great 
literary development or worthy of very serious literary consideration. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that even in the mid-nineties Gide 
was one of the first, if not the first, of the aesthetes to revolt against 
the narrow conventions of symbolism and turn fearlessly to a glorification 
of life. In 1897 appeared Les Nourritures terrestres (The Fruits of the 
Earth), his little handbook of revolt preaching the necessity of uprooting 
oneself and pursuing sensation for its own sake. Already it should have 
been apparent to any member of Mallarmé’s circle that Gide’s trip to 
Africa had taken him out of the ivory tower. And indeed, five years 
later was to appear his first work of fiction somewhat timidly classed 
as simply a “tale.” 

Just what does Gide mean by a récit? The word signifies merely a 
narration and is by no means so exact a designation as conte or nouvelle. 
It is vague and not very committal. All his tales have certain elements 
in common: (1) concentration of action, (2) limitation to two, three, 
or four characters with almost no incidental figures, (3) a personal 
form of narration by one of the interested parties and (4) a directness 
and simplicity of style. In other words, the tale as Gide conceives it is 
a narrative of crisis, an active type of fiction, close in form to the famous 
seventeenth-century novel La Princesse de Cléves or even to the French 
classical tragedy of Racine. It is highly dramatic because of the con- 
centration of action and because of the narration by one of the actors. 
It is noteworthy that L’lmmoraliste (The Immoralist) is told entirely 
by the chief protagonist to a group of friends who may be able to help 
him. On the very first page he says: “I am going to tell vou my life 
simply, without modesty and without pride, more simply than if I 
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were talking to myself.” La Porte étroite (Strait is the Gate) is again 
a direct narrative made by the principal actor Jér6me who begins: “Some 
people might have made a book out of it; but the story I am going to 
tell is one which it took all my strength to live and over which I spent 
all my virtue. So I shall set down my recollections quite simply...” 
But at one point in Jéréme’s account he is obliged to describe the most 
intimate emotions of his beloved, which he could not possibly have 
known. Hence Gide has him discover her journal after her death and 
that journal is incorporated verbatim into the novel. La Symphonie 
pastorale (The Pastoral Symphony) is entirely in the form of a journal 
kept by the principal male character, the Pastor himself. On the very 
first page the Pastor notes: “I will take advantage of the leisure this 
enforced confinement affords me to think over the past and to set down 
how I came to take charge of Gertrude.” The use of direct narration 
and especially of the diary form has obvious advantages and disadvantages. 
Its appearance in so many of André Gide’s works—even in The Coun- 
terfeiters he will have a novelist character commenting on events in 
his own diary—suggests that the journal is Gide’s form par excellence 
and that his imaginative works might almost be considered to be ex- 
tracted from his own Journals. It would be more just to say that the habit 
of spiritual self-scrutiny contracted during his pious childhood and 
reinforced by the fairly regular keeping of his own diary has caused 
him to make his characters indulge in the same practice. 

Thus Gide repeatedly risked the dangers of narration in the first 
person singular. By the time The Immoralist appeared Oscar Wilde had 
already warned Gide never again to use the pronoun “I”, but Gide 
was to flaunt that advice so consistently that in 1921 Marcel Proust 
had to repeat it to him. It would be hard to imagine, indeed, what his 
work would be like were it less personal—and one might even say less 
confessional. Autobiographical elements in The Immoralist are so 
numerous that the author has suffered ever since from the identification 
of his hero with himself. Ignoring for the moment the close parallels 
between the character of Marceline and that of André Gide’s wife, and 
the manner in which so many incidents in the novel correspond to the 
author's life, let us look rather at the essential problem of Michel as it 
is found in the life of Gide himself. He, too, awoke to his true nature 
at Biskra in North Africa, striving thereafter to cast off the effect of 
his puritanical education. In April 1893 he had already noted in his 
Journals: “And now my prayer (for it still is a prayer): O my Lord, 
let this too narrow ethic burst and let me live, oh, fully; and give me 
the strength to do so, oh, without fear, and without always thinking 
that I am about to sin!” Again, in October 1894 he had reflected that 
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“All education tends to negate itself. Laws and rules of conduct are for 
the state of childhood; education is an emancipation. . . The wise man 
lives without a rule of conduct, according to his wisdom. We must try 
to reach a higher immorality.” Yes, Michel was torn from the very 
heart of his author but this does not mean that Michel is Gide. In one 
of the most significant letters written by that great letter-writer, whose 
entire correspondence will doubtless not become known for many years 
yet, he stated his theory of the creation of a character. It so happens that 
he related that theory to this particular novel, stating: “That a germ 
of Michel exists in me goes without saying. .. How many germs or 
buds we bear in us which will never flower save in our books! They 
are ‘dormant eyes’ as the botanists call them. But if one intentionally 
suppresses all of them except one how it grows! How it enlarges, im- 
mediately monopolizing all the sap! My recipe for creating a hero is 
quite simple; take one of these buds and put it in a pot all alone, and 
one soon has a wonderful individual. Advice; choose preferably (if it 
is true that one cam choose) the bud that bothers you the most. In this 
way you get rid of it at the same time. This is probably what Aristotle 
called katharsis.” Others have expressed the same theory, even going 
so far as to see works of imagination as safety-valves preventing the 
writer from indulging in the excesses which symbolize his characters. 
Bergson, for instance, remarked that “Shakespeare was not Macbeth nor 
Hamlet nor Othello but he would have been those various characters 
if circumstances and the consent of his will had brought to a state of 
eruption what was but an inner urge.” 

Gide’s theory of katharsis holds of course not only for Michel but 
also for his other characters. In general, each of the short tales presents 
a single protagonist who represents the monstrous flowering of one of 
the buds in the author. Has not Gide said of himself: “I am a creature 
of dialogue; everything in me is at war and in contradiction”? In Strait 
is the Gate a very different bud is produced: the heroine Alissa, who 
is so close in many ways to Madame André Gide that we tend to forget 
she is a projection of the author. Alissa is the excessively pious young 
person afraid of life whom Gide might have been had he never tran- 
scended his adolescence. In its briefest possible form the story is one 
of two sisters in love with the same man and each nobly striving to 
sacrifice herself for her sister's happiness. But it is Juliette, the younger 
sister, who takes the drastic step of marrying another. Henceforth, no 
obstacle stands between Alissa and Jéréme. Yet Alissa continues to 
refuse to marry Jéréme, giving as a pretext that he will achieve spiritual 
salvation better without her. In this way, she ruins both his life and 
hers; for they might have been happy together. By a series of subtle 
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touches, Gide unfolds the obsessive character of Alissa and reveals her 
motivation. At one point she asks her diary: “Was that sacrifice really 
consumed in my heart? I am, as it were, humiliated to feel that God 
no longer exacts it. Can it be that I was not equal to it?” From such 
a doubt it is but a step to the decision to make the sacrifice anyway 
simply to prove that she is capable of it. Commenting on his novel 
years later, Gide noted that whenever she thought of Jéréme, there welled 
up in Alissa a sort of unconscious and irresistible burst of heroism. And 
he adds: “Absolutely useless heroism.” 

In The Pastoral Symphony, still a third bud reaches fruition. Here 
it is the Pastor with his lamentably good intentions, his sanctimonious 
hiding behind the Scriptures and his blind self-deception who reflects a 
facet of his creator. André Gide’s grandfather was a Protestant minister 
and he himself grew up in the strictest possible religious atmosphere. 
His entire childhood was marked by his teachers and private tutors, 
who were either ministers or closely identified with the church. Some 
of his playmates were the sons of ministers, and the best man at his 
wedding was a minister. The atmosphere was, therefore, familiar to 
him. He had, furthermore, spent the winter of 1894 at La Brévine, the 
scene he chose for the novel. All his life he has had a passion for teach- 
ing—like the Pastor who admits in an unguarded moment that he had 
promised himself great pleasure from educating his blind charge. 

Thus it was easy for André Gide to put himself in the position of 
the hero of his Pastoral Symphony. Around this figure he constructed & 
parable of blindness in which the spiritual blindness is so much more 
dangerous than the physical blindness. Subtly and yet emphatically by 
repetition Gide established a parallel between Gertrude’s actual blindness, 
her state of innocence, and the Gospels on the one hand, and on the 
other, lucidity, the state of sin, and the Epistles of Saint Paul. 

It is important to note a variation of the diary-form in The Pastoral 
Symphony. Obviously the Pastor would not and could nox have recounted 
the whole story after the final tragedy. Or if he had, he would inevitably 
have transferred to its beginning the state of mind with which he wit- 
nessed its end. Hence Gide makes him begin to keep his notebook in the 
middle of Gertrude’s evolution, recording at the start events that began 
two and a half years before. On 10 February he makes his first entry 
and on 30 May, his last. Meanwhile, on 8 May events catch up with 
his diary and from that point on the Pastor is recording the present as 
it unfolds. This skillful technique gives to the tale an extraordinary 
mounting intensity which could have been achieved in no other way. 

La Symphonie pastorale was written in 1918. To anyone, then, who 
does not share André Gide’s scrupulous regard for the gemres, he was 
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already an accomplished novelist when he sat down in June 1919 to 
write what he calls his first and only novel. Judging his work from 
the inside, Gide is pleased to emphasize the differences between his 
Faux-Monnayeurs and all the rest of his fiction. In an ironic and unused 
preface for that novel he claimed that he had not classified his earlier 
works as novels for fear they might be accused of lacking some of the 
essentials of the genre, such as confusion, for instance. In the novel 
itself he makes his novelist Edouard reflect that his earlier tales resemble 
those basins in French parks, precise in contour, but in which the captive 
water is lifeless. “Now,” he says, “I want to let it flow according to the 
slope, at one moment rapid and at another slow, in meanders that I 
refuse to foresee.” 

Between The Pastoral Symphony and The Counterfeiters, Gide gave 
a series of lectures on Dostoyevsky in 1921 and 1922. Rereading the 
great Russian, he noted certain similarities between Dostoyevsky and 
himself; he found the same type of irresolute, half-formed, contradictory 
characters to which he has always been drawn himself; he recognized 
his own familiar themes: the relation of the individual with himself 
or with God, the demoniacal role of the intelligence, the challenge to 
conventional ethics and psychology, the value of an audacious deed, the 
opposition of thought and action and of carnal and emotional love, 
the influence of convention in counterfeiting us. He became aware that 
Dostoyevsky, too, invariably expresses ideas in relation to individuals, 
depicts the particular to achieve the general, intentionally interrupts 
action at its most intense, and creates a painting with a specific source 
of light rather than a lifeless panorama. 

But the break at this point in his career is less abrupt than he 
implies. In actual fact The Counterfeiters covers less ground both 
spatially and temporally than most of the tales. The Immoralist includes 
scenes in Paris, North Africa, Italy, and Normandy; Strait is the Gate 
is laid in Rouen, Fongueusemare, Paris, Havre, and Aigues-Vives (near 
Nimes); only The Pastoral Symphony with its limitation to La Brévine 
and nearby Neuchatel rivals the economy of The Counterfeiters, which 
takes us out of Paris only for a brief stay at Saas-Fée in Switzerland. It 
is equally surprising to note, in view of the novel's complexity, that 
the action of The Counterfeiters is concentrated within a few months 
whereas The Immoralist records three years, Strait in the Gate, twenty 
years, and The Pastoral Symphony, two years and nine months of life. 
Furthermore, for all their precise contours, not one of the tales is as 
balanced in composition as The Counterfeiters with its eighteen chapters 
and 220 pages of the first part exactly paralleling the eighteen chapters 
and 225 pages of the third part. 
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The complexity and “confusion” of the novel must be attributable 
then, to the number of characters or rather to the number of plots, since 
the twenty-eight characters are necessitated by the multiple plots. Now, 
André Gide has noted most loyally in his Journals for 1928 that his 
friend Roger Martin du Gard gave him “the advice to gather together 
the various plots of Les Faux-Monnayeurs, which, had it not been for 
him, would have formed so many separate ‘tales.’” Eight years earlier 
in the Journals, Gide had noted a conversation with a third novelist, 
Georges Duhamel, who “protests that I was not wrong to write first those 
monographs which Martin du Gard regrets not seeing fused together and 
confused in one thick cluster; and that those little purified tales that 
Martin du Gard criticizes have more hope of enduring than the complex 
novel that I now long to write.” Interesting as it might be to attempt 
disentangling the various plots of The Counterfeiters and isolating the 
separate tales, this is not our purpose here. Just now—after noting in 
passing that even more than the example of Dostoyevsky was required 
to renew Gide’s fictional technique—it is more important to emphasize 
the persistence, nevertheless, of certain elements within that technique. 

From June 1919 to June 1925—that is, during the actual writing 
of The Counterfeiters—Gide kept a separate notebook in which to record 
“inch by inch,” as he said in English, the progress of his novel. That 
fascinating and invaluable Journal of “The Counterfeiters’, which has 
never been a part of Gide’s monumental Journals, was first published 
in French the same year as the novel and will soon be available in 
English as an appendix to The Cownterfeiters. In it the author presents 
the problems encountered in composition, his hesitations and false starts, 
and the solutions he has found to his difficulties. The novelty of his 
approach throughout and his little youthful thrill of triumph at each 
new problem overcome prevent the reader from noticing how many of 
the apparent technical innovations had already found their place in the 
earlier tales. For instance, the first entry in The Journal of “The Coun- 
terfeiters” reads: “For two days I have been wondering whether or not 
to have my novel related by Lafcadio. Thus it would be a narrative of 
gradually revealed events in which he would act as an observer, an 
idler, a perverter.” Is this not again the first-person narration of the 
tales? To be sure, a month later Gide abandoned this plan after writing 
some pages of Lafcadio’s journals (preserved in the Appendix); yet in 
doing so he added: “But I should like to have successive interpreters: 
for example, Lafcadio’s notes would occupy the first book; the second 
book might consist of Edouard’s notebook; the third of an attorney's 
files, etc.” Surely this is the same technique as in La Porte étroite where, 
at a Certain point, Jérdme’s account is broken to admit the diary of the 
dead Alissa. 
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In fact, it was not until much later that it occurred to Gide—possibly 
as a result of rereading Tom Jones—to resort to impersonal narration 
with frequent interventions of the author. As late as May 1924 he noted: 
“The poor novelist constructs his characters; he controls them and makes 
them speak. The true novelist listens to them and watches them function; 
he eavesdrops on them even before he knows them. It it only according 
to what he hears them say that he begins to understand who they are. 
I have put ‘watches them function’ second—because for me, speech tells 
me more than action. I think I should lose less if I went blind than if 
I became deaf.” Without question, this is still the author of the tales 
speaking. Again he states: “I should like events never to be related 
directly by the author, but instead exposed (and several times from 
different vantages) by those actors who will be influenced by those 
events. In their account of the action I should like the events to appear 
slightly warped; the reader will take a sort of interest from the mere 
fact of having to reconstruct. The story requires his collaboration in 
order to take shape properly.” But this is already true of the tales. That 
there are two points of view in Strait is the Gate—thanks to Jéréme’s 
account and Alissa’s diary—is obvious. In The Immoralist, although there 
is but one narrator (Michel) who is trying to report himself objectively, 
he is nevertheless judged by his wife, Marceline, and by his friend, 
Ménalque, not to mention the Arab youth Moktir; and Michel strives 
to record those judgments—with the inevitable result that the reader 
has to re-establish the truth. Likewise in The Pastoral Symphony where 
the lamentable Pastor is judged by his wife, his son, and the blind girl 
he loves. 

After The Counterfeiters, when Gide writes L’Ecole des femmes 
(The School for Wives) and its two sequels, Robert and Geneviéve, he 
somewhat mechanically presents three views of the same family conflict, 
one to a volume. . . much as he had toyed with doing in The Counterfeiters. 

Perhaps the most generally acknowledged originality of The Coun- 
terfeiters is that of a novel within the novel. As the author noted in 
The Journal of “The Counterfeiters”: “Properly speaking, the book has 
no single center for my various efforts to converge upon; those efforts 
center about two foc#, as in an ellipse. On one side, the event, the fact, 
the external datum; on the other side, the very effort of the novelist to 
make a book out of it all. The latter is the main subject,” he continued, 
“the new focus that throws the plot off center and leads it toward the 
imaginative. In short, I see this notebook in which I am writing the 
very history of the novel, poured into the book in its entirety and 
forming its principal interest—for the greater irritation of the reader.” 
With Edouard’s journal this is precisely what Gide has done. It was a 
brilliant idea to set Edouard the novelist at the center of the novel, 
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both an observer and an actor in the events, engaged in grappling with 
the problems posed by the translation into art of those events. Yet this 
was far from a new idea with Gide. His very first work, published in 
1891, shows a young romantic hero writing the novel we are reading. 
And in his Journals for 1893, Gide has noted: “I wanted to suggest, 
in the Tentative amoureuse, the influence of the book upon the one who 
is writing it, and during that very writing. . . . Our acts exercise a 
retroaction upon us... . In a work of art I rather like to find transposed 
on the scale of the characters, the very subject of that work. Nothing 
throws a clearer light upon it or more surely establishes the proportions 
of the whole. Thus, in certain paintings of Memling or Quentin Metzys 
a small convex and dark mirror reflects the interior of the room in which 
the scene of the painting is taking place. . . . Finally, in literature, in 
the play-scene in Hamlet, and elsewhere in many other plays. ... In 
The Fall of the House of Usher the story that is read to Roderick, etc. 
None of these examples is altogether exact. ... What would be much 
more so. . . . is a comparison with the device of heraldry that consists 
in setting in the escutcheon a smaller escutcheon ‘en abyme,’ at the heart- 
point.” The Journal entry of 1893 is capital, for Gide was to use this 
device of composition en abyme in most of his imaginative writings 
from 1891 to 1926. . . with the notable exceptions of The Immorailist, 
Strait is the Gate, and The Pastoral Symphony. 

In The Counterfeiters this apparent narcissism reaches its height when 
Gide puts a novelist resembling himself at the center of the novel 
engaged in writing a novel to be entitled The Counterfeiters and record- 
ing and commenting the action in his diary as it unfolds. Such a device 
offers the incalculable advantage of narration by indirection, for “a char- 
acter may well describe himself wonderfully while describing someone 
else or speaking of someone else—according to the rule that each of us 
really understands in others only those feelings he is capable of producing 
himself”—as Journal of “The Counterfeiters” points out. Thus it is that 
the progress of Michel in The Immoralist, or of the Pastor in The 
Pastoral Symphony, becomes apparent to us through his wife's attitude 
toward him as reported by him himself. In the latter novel, for instance, 
the Pastor sets down his wife’s remarks which he does not fully under- 
stand but which tell us that she knows he loves Gertrude, and this long 
before he recognizes the fact himself. Hence, Gide is stating a principle 
that has always been his when he says in Journal of “The Conterfeiters”: 
“It is appropriate, in opposition to the manner of Meredith or James, 
to let the reader get the advantage over me—to go about it in such a 
way as to allow him to think he is more intelligent, more moral, more 
perspicacious than the author, and that he is discovering many things 
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in the characters, and many truths in the course of the narrative, in spite 
of the author and, so to speak, behind the author’s back.” 

Many of us have long admired the ending of The Counterfeiters with 
Edouard’s suspensive remark: “I am very curious to know Caloub.” And 
indeed, in his workbook the author notes: “This novel will end sharply, 
not through exhaustion of the subject, which must give the impression of 
inexhaustibility, but on the contrary through its expansion and by a sort 
of blurring of its outline. It must not be neatly rounded off, but rather 
disperse, disintegrate...” This too is less new than Gide would have us 
think. Do not the earlier novels likewise blur off, leaving the reader to 
reflect at length on the situation and emotions of the chief protagonist? 
Particularly in The Immoralist and in Strait is the Gate, when the end is 
reached, the reader feels better informed—thanks to the technique of 
indirection—than does the bewildered narrator. Consistently André Gide 
has allowed the reader the illusion of getting the advantage over him. 

It is by no means necessary, or even advisable, to attempt to diminish 
The Counterfeiters in order to build up the earlier tales. That there is a 
difference is only too apparent. The example of Dostoyevsky and the 
capital advice of Roger Martin du Gard suffice to explain Gide’s new 
orientation in the years 1919-1925. But three points must not be for- 
gotten: (1) that as early as 1908 Gide had already sketched a portrait 
of Dostoyevsky According to his Correspondence, (2) that between 1909 
and 1914 in the newly-formed group of the Nouvelle Revue Francaise 
the conversation and writings of such intimate friends as Riviére, Martin 
du Gard, Schlumberger, and Thibaudet had centered about the aesthetics 
of the novel, and finally (3) that in 1914—directly between Strait is 
the Gate and Isabelle on the one hand and The Pastoral Symphony on the 
other—Gide had brought out Les Caves du Vatican (badly titled in 
English as Lafcadio’s Adventures). That thrilling novel—for it is a novel 
despite thé author's timid and misleading classification of it as a sotie— 
has more in common with The Counterfeiters than with the tales that 
precede and follow it. Comprising almost the same multiplicity of plots 
and contrapuntal composition as the later novel, it is narrated in the 
third person by a very conscious writer who even indulges in Fielding- 
esque or Sterne-like apostrophes and asides to disclaim omniscience and 
responsibility; and it unfolds swiftly with all the complexity and com- 
pulsion of a novel of adventure. Futhermore, it comprises a microcosmic 
novel within the novel, which Julius is writing almost at the dictation 
of Lafcadio. Clearly it is a try-out of the techniques to be used ten years 
later in The Counterfeiters. Nothing is more natural than that Gide should 
have begun The Counterfeiters, in his first draft, with the journal of 
Lafcadio, the charming and elusive hero of the earlier novel. His later 
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rejection of Lafcadio reflects his characteristic desire not to take con- 
scious advantage of momentum acquired in an earlier work. 

Yet, as we have seen, it was impossible not to benefit from un- 
conscious momentum in the form of the fictional techniques patiently 
elaborated over the preceding twenty-five years. Some readers will always 
prefer the concentrated, gem-like tales of Gide’s early maturity, whereas 
others will choose the exasperatingly living, Dostoyevskian qualities of 
The Counterfeiters. But, whatever their differences, the men and women 
who have the good fortune to read those works a century from now will 
doubtless not hesitate for a moment to recognize the same hand in all 
of them. 


JUsTIN O'BRIEN, Professor of French at Columbia University, has trans- 
lated The Journals of André Gide, 1889-1949 and Journal of “The 
Counterfeiters”. He is at present working on a Portrait of André Gide 
and an edition of Gide’s letters. 
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Gide and the Novel of the Egoist 


A moralistic intrusion on the part of a novelist, unless it be so 
deep-rooted that it strangles the independence of the characters and 
reduces them to the role of puppets in a ready-made demonstration, need 
not keep a work of fiction from presenting a robust and varied vision 
of humanity. Egoism, on the contrary, the intrusion of the author’s per- 
sonality into the novel, may make it fragile and anemic. The novelist 
who takes over the functions of his character, who instead of noting the 
movements of his consciousness, either before or after reflection, steps 
into the role himself and inserts his own too-refined, too-detached sensi- 
bilities and judgments in place of what the character would have thought 
or felt is an egoist. Some, like Huysmans and Barrés, enjoy a certain 
prestige for these so-called “lyric” passages but they have destroyed far 
more than they have contributed in the novel. More recently, Saint 
Exupéry has followed a similar technique, leaving works which are more 
closely linked to the poetic tradition than to the novel. Proust, egoist 
that he was, left a great novel, and he did so by making of egoism not 
an occasional intrusion but a complete method. His hero is a novelist 
who puts his entire life experience into metaphorical terms, who literally 
smothers that experience in images that are foreign to it. On the face of 
it, nothing would seem to shatter so completely the illusion of life in 
a fictional character; but by holding to this mode, Proust ultimately 
proves that his hero’s life is real only when it has been comprehended 
and expressed in terms of metaphor. It is a powerful and unique demon- 
stration but so exacting in its requirements that few novelists have been 
able to profit by the method it offers them. 

As a novelist, Gide might be placed in the group with Huysmans, 
Barrés, Proust and Saint Exupéry. His books are certainly not like theirs, 
but in all of them there is, expressed or implicit, the factor of his own, 
essentially alien personality at work upon his characters. Like Barrés 
and Saint Exupéry, Gide has a decided leaning toward lyricism; like 
Proust, he has been committed to an eternal self-examination. And in 
addition, his easiest, most natural form of expression, the one for which 
he has a marked predilection, is the dramatic dialogue, in which he 
exposes his thought by a sort of cross-examination. 

These characteristics certainly suggest no affinity with the novel form. 
The novelist’s mind, as far as one can judge, seeks to hide its conflicts 
and joys behind the figures of imaginary beings who, themselves, are 
rather inclined to reticence and half-utterance than to eloquence. But 
Gide, from the very beginning of his career had his eye fixed on the 
novel. Les Cahiers d’André Walter were in some degree an attempt at 
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fiction, and their youthful author rather hopefully called them the notes 
for a novel, even though they represented at most only the states of 
consciousness that an author might experience in the composition of 
such a work. Gide’s aspiration toward the novel was no doubt influenced 
by the large critical and historical factor of the novel’s decadence at the 
end of the last century. He, like Proust and Joyce, was aware that a 
great art form languished between two modes, naturalism and symbolism, 
having exhausted the immediate possibilities of the first and failed to 
assimilate the second. It was a challenge not to be ignored by a spirit 
so intensely critical. More important still was the goad of self-criticism: 
he forced himself toward the novel form because it was an obstacle to 
be overcome, because it imposed constraint upon the natural inclination 
of his spirit toward lyricism. “Beauty will never be a natural production,” 
he writes in Nouveaux Prétextes (pp. 12-13), “it is obtained only 
through an artificial constraint. ..Art is always the result of a constraint 
...Art aspires to freedom only in the sick periods. Whenever it feels 
its vigor, it seeks struggle and obstacle.” In the same way, Gide would 
not accept egocentricity as a condition of his being but yearned for that 
interest in other people that he considered to be the special quality of 
the novelist’s personality. ‘No, the friend I needed perhaps was someone 
who would have taught me to be interested in others and would have 
drawn me out of myself: a novelist.” (Si le Grain ne Meurt, C-uvres 
Completes, vol. 10, p. 316) 

Though he claims only one novel, Les Faux Monnayeurs, his reasons 
for excluding certain other books from that category derive rather from 
his notion of the novel he wanted to write than from the general charac- 
teristics of the genre. He has, in fact, written six novels embodying two 
distinct novel forms: in one group are the “récits” or novelettes, 
L’Immoraliste, La Porte Etroite, Isabelle and La Symphonie Pastorale; 
Les Caves du Vatican and Les Faux Monnayeurs constitute the other. 

L’Immoraliste, insofar as it was an attempt to shed egoism and reach 
a true, uncolored statement of a drama in his life, is rather a failure. 
His hero-narrator, Michel, is too much like himself to provide the release, 
the detachment which he sought in a fictional character. Michel only 
becomes hampered by the pretence of self-consciousness; he inherits his 
creator's egoism, and the story he tells loses its sincerity, becomes dubious 
even, by the stuffy manner in which he relates it. It purports to be an 
oral narrative, recounted to a group of friends (and in view of its very 
intimate character that alone predisposes one to skepticism) but it has 
the pompous ring of a carefully prepared discourse (“Mes chers amis, 
je vous savais fidéles.s A mon appel vous étes accourus, tout comme 
jeusse fait au vétre”). As he proceeds, Michel's manner becomes in- 
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creasingly self-conscious. He is enthralled by his own eloquence, and 
the narrative is often no more than a pretext for rhetorical exercise: 


La coulérent des jours sans heures. Que de fois, dans ma solitude, 
j'ai revu ces lentes journées!...Marceline est auprés de moi. Elle 
lit; elle coud; elle écrit. Je ne fais rien. Je la regarde. O Marceline! 
Marceline! ...Je regarde. Je vois le soleil; je vois l‘ombre; je vois 
la ligne de l’ombre se déplacer; j’ai si peu 4 penser, que je l’observe. 
Je suis encore trés faible; je respire tres mal; tout me fatigue, 
méme lire; d’ailleurs que lire? Etre, m’occupe assez. (pp. 40-41) 

And Marceline, who is perhaps a more important figure in the drama 
than Michel (so in Constant’s Adolphe, with which L’Immoraliste has 
something in common, the hero-narrator’s torment is better pictured 
in Ellénore’s transports than in his solitary reflections) is swallowed 
up by Michel's egoism. She appears only negatively in the story, a per- 
son whose character is never shown but simply attributed to her. 

La Porte Etroite is in all things except the narrative form the reverse 
of L’Immoraliste. Its theme, its tone, its characters, all seem to counter 
the example of the earlier novel. The narrator, Jér6me, writes simply 
and directly; his style is polished but never lyrical. His eye looks out- 
ward, toward events and other people, seeking in them the truth rather 
than in himself; and when the occasion presents itself, he allows 
Alissa to speak for herself, especially in her letters and her diary. 

But there is one serious deficiency in the book which hangs like a 
pall over its pages: the character of Jéréme is not at all what the cir- 
cumstances oblige him to be. He never quite comprehends what it is 
that Alissa is leading him to; he never realizes that he has weapons to 
counter her intentions; and finally he never makes her loss mean anything 
coherent in his own life. The question which unfailingly comes up is: 
why does Jéréme choose to tell a story in which his réle is one of passive 
incomprehension. There is a fundamental flaw in his character; which 
is to say, in his maker's conception of him. Michel was too conscious 
of the rdle he played in L’Immoraliste, so much so that he overplayed 
it, became a pompous story-teller instead of a real being engaged in a 
real drama. In the face of this error in the characterization of Michel— 
which he undoubtedly could see—Gide was naturally inclined toward 
restraint in picturing JérOme. He visualized him objectively, without 
imposing his consciousness upon him, and in that effort succeeded in 
removing the positive stamp of egoism from the novel; but, going too 
far in the opposite direction, he failed at the same time to provide 
Jéréme with the consciousness to which the outward appearances of his 
character seemed to entitle him. Jér6me is a nonentity because he is not 
conscious of himself and of his place in the events he relates. The error 
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of La Porte Etroite is not so grave as that of L’Immoraliste: there is an 
atmosphere of truth, albeit heavily veiled, in this novel which was lack- 
ing in the first; but the réle which was palpably created for a hero 
remains unfilled. 

Though they make a strangely assorted couple, there is more than 
a little logic in the edition (Gallimard 1925) which puts under one 
cover Isabelle and La Symphonie Pastorale. Both stories follow the nar- 
rative model of L’Immoraliste and La Porte Etroite, but unlike the first 
two novels they contain nothing tangibly autobiographical and are, of 
all his novels, those in which the author’s personality is the least in 
evidence. 

Ramon Fernandez calls Isabelle a parody on the decorative romance 
which was popular in France around the turn of the century. The bizarre 
group of characters, the atmosphere of musty age, Isabelle’s colorful 
history, and the tense wait for her appearance are all calculated romantic 
effects which lead to a conclusion whose flat realism is crushing. In this 
sort of amusement, Gide felt little urge to engage his personality, and 
in spite of its light subject this novel is an important piece in the evolu- 
tion of his work, because it led him to the free exercise of imagination 
and humor, both qualities which figure largely in his later novels. 

La Symphonie Pastorale is, according to its subject, a throwback to 
the period of La Porte Etroite, but at the same time it illustrates amply 
Gide’s reorientation toward a more imaginative type of fiction. His sub- 
ject—the inclination of the Protestant, with no authority to guide him, 
to interpret the Scriptures according to the demands of temperament 
and circumstances; here specifically the error of disguising a guilty love 
in the name of charity—is in a sense the counterpart of the subject of 
La Porte Etroite. Alissa read the Scriptures too seriously and aspired to 
saintliness; the pastor reads them too liberally and falls into sin. In this 
book, however, he creates a character to illustrate the subject. The pastor 
is an extreme example; the last person who should be the victim of 
such an error, he is at the same time the most ignorant of his fault. 
Gide adopts the personality of the pastor in every word he writes and 
never allows his own understanding to influence a thought or action 
of his protagonist. The conflict between passion and ideal is here, as 
in La Porte Etroite, an undertone hardly audible beneath the placid sur- 
face of the narrative. The pastor is as blindly unaware of what is hap- 
pening as Jéréme was, but he is by no means so feeble a character as 
Jéréme. His innocence is a fact, the foundation of his personality, not 
just an inexplicable deficiency. He tells the story not because he was 
in love with Gertrude but because he educated her in the face of her 
blindness and discovered a new world through her sightless eyes. All of 
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this, however, does not change the fact that he, like Jéréme, is playing 
a heroic role without any consciousness of his heroism. 

Les Caves du Vatican is a surprising book. In its form and tone it 
breaks away from the tradition which Gide had established in the novel; 
yet at the same time it reiterates in its own peculiar fashion many of the 
themes of his earlier work. The vein of parody which he had broached 
in Isabelle is exploited more extensively in Les Caves, with this impor- 
tant distinction: his tone in Isabelle was ironical, and was carefully hidden 
at that; in this book he is pointedly humorous and maintains for long 
stretches a tone of out-and-out buffoonery which is no mean accomplish- 
ment in itself alone. Humor is a necessary ingredient because Gide is 
not parodying here the tastes of his contemporaries but the cherished 
discoveries and beliefs of his youth. The scientific pursuits of Anthime 
Armand-Dubois and his conversion to Catholicism; the virginity of 
Fleurissoire; the idyllic physical and moral freedom of Lafcadio burlesque 
the intensely self-conscious attitudes of André Walter, Ménalque, Michel 
and Gide himself. There is immense charm and vitality in this comic 
revaluation of youthful ideas, and curiously enough those ideas gain 
more than they lose in the process. Comedy and fantasy temper their 
force and provide them a sunnier climate to flourish in. Lafcadio embodies 
gracefully and naturally the freedom which Ménalque and Michel had 
made to seem unhealthy, and he is saved from the gravity of his acts, 
heroic and criminal alike, by the humorous circumstances in which they 
occur and by their speculative, even unreal character. 

The form of Les Caves du Vatican is a new venture. Told by an 
omniscient narrator, the story is made of a number of loosely connected 
episodes about a group of people who are related one to another by 
family ties, friendship, or hazard. They are united neither by the princi- 
pal plot, the “Vatican swindle,” nor by the hero, Lafcadio; but the 
novelist, Julius de Baraglioul, who has no very active réle in the novel, 
comes in contact with each of the principal characters at some point 
in the narrative. His presence is of interest, however, not for the sug- 
gestion of unity which he gives the book, but because he is the tangible 
expression of the author’s egoism. The egoist experiences the imperious 
need to hear his own voice and to react to his own thought. In a novel 
like this one, his easiest course is to speak out from his select position 
as narrator, but Gide could not be readily content with this solution, 
because after L’lmmoraliste his efforts were visibly directed toward 
suppressing his own intrusions in the narrative. Julius is in no sense a 
direct reflection of Gide’s personality; he simply acts as a sounding- 
board for the other characters, wondering at their eccentricities, specula- 
ting upon their motives, and finally being almost won to a new morality 
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by Lafcadio. His steady reasoning and skepticism make him an admirable 
witness to the impulsive movements of the other characters, and through 
him Gide was able to prefigure their effect upon the sober mind of an 
ideal public and to hear an echo of his thought which would otherwise 
escape his ear. Julius is altogether a clever creation. He acts as his author’s 
agent in intensifying, by contrast, the oddities of the other characters— 
more particularly Lafcadio—and at the same time he adds, of himself 
alone, another dimension to the novel’s reality. The réle he plays is not 
precisely original: many novelists have employed one character to 
brighten or obscure another; but it is not without a certain novelty 
which Gide later developed more fully in the character of Edouard in 
Les Faux Monnayeurs. 

The fact that Les Faux Monnayeurs is the only one of his books 
that Gide labeled “novel” has lent the work more of a revolutionary 
character than it deserves, because in Les Caves du Vatican he had already 
established the formal structure he employs in Les Faux Monnayeurs 
and had more than suggested the vision of life he seeks to evoke in it. 
There is even something of the humor of Les Caves in the later novel, 
though not quite so freely injected; and the characters, while conceived 
with rather more regard for reality and credibility, exhibit the same sort 
of wild freedom and odd behavior that made Les Caves du Vatican so 
lively and entertaining. 

It is primarily the character of Edouard, however, that makes Les 
Faux Monnayeurs a fuller, deeper work than its predecessor. Julius de 
Baraglioul was an episodic figure in Les Caves; his réle was that of a 
bystander who offered good contrast for the other characters and gave 
Lafcadio someone to try his strength against. He was a partial replace- 
ment for the author's voice in the novel in that he remarked the things 
that Gide particularly wanted his reader to see. Edouard is everything 
that Julius was and a good bit more. He is an almost constant participant 
in the events of the novel, and he gives it an appearance of unity which 
its many characters and varied action would otherwise make impossible. 
Furthermore, his journal is integrated into the narrative for long stretches, 
and it is in this that his utility to the author becomes apparent; for his 
journal, concerned rather with the motives of the other characters and 
the meaning of their acts than with the action proper, is little more than 
a continual, but nicely disguised, intrusion of the novelist into the lives 
of his characters. Edouard soon loses the air of being a fictional character 
among others of the same order that Julius de Baraglioul retained 
throughout Les Caves du Vatican. Julius merely wondered at the strange 
mind of Lafcadio, and thereby contributed a vision of the young man 
which makes him much solider in the novel. Edouard probes so deeply 
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into the minds of the youths with whom he is in contact that he finally 
becomes a sort of superior consciousness ruling the whole group, turning 
them this way and that like so many puppets. He saps their life away 
until he alone remains, a very equivocal figure, as the substance of the 
novel. 

It is a long evolution from L’Ilmmoraliste to Les Faux Monnayeurs, 
in the course of which Gide worked more changes in his manner as a 
novelist than most fiction writers have ever attempted. All the more 
strange that it should be a path which led from one error back to that 
same error. L’lmmoraliste was spoiled because Gide allowed Michel to 
assume a story-teller’s personality which completely obscured the one 
he was supposed to have as the hero of the story. Les Faux Monnayeurs 
fails in essentially the same way: a second-rate novelist so dwarfs and 
twists the characters in the story that there is little reality or life remain- 
ing in them. 

The interim stages of the evolution are represented by novels which 
come closer to the sort of truth which is the object of fiction; but even 
there, Gide, hampered either by the inability to endow his characters 
with a consciousness of their own, or by a concept of man in which 
consciousness is the property of the artist alone (which may be just 
two ways of saying the same thing), allowed only a glimpse of mute 
drama taking place before the uncomprehending eyes of his hero. Oddly 
enough, Les Caves du Vatican, which appears to aim at being just an 
elaborate amusement, comes nearest to offering a picture of living, 
feeling, thinking humanity, even though it is a caricatured humanity. 

Gide had within his grasp one real hero, who was, like Proust's 
hero, an artist seeking the terms which would translate the crude reality 
of life into the ideal vision lying half-formed in his mind. He is the 
hero of Les Cahiers d’André Walter, of Paludes, and just possibly of 
La Porte Etroite. Gide, however, never found those terms in the novel, 
which was the medium of his choice. The reason for his failure lies less in 
his philosophy—which is less changing than he would have it appear 
—than in a temperament which drives him to seek forever a fresh 
starting point, which does not allow him to see the past objectively 
but always with reference to the present. To picture himself as the 
hero of the novel he needed to give himself up completely to a moment 
in the past, to rediscover the consciousness which was his at that time; 
but his egoism is so profound that the consciousness of the self writing 
the novel stifles the consciousness of the self depicted in the novel, and 
the hero who was to be loses his heroism and becomes the instrument 
of a force which he does not even recognize. 


THOMAS CORDLE, Instructor at Duke University, is preparing a book 
on Mauriac’s fictional technique. 
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Rilke and Gide: 
Their Reciprocal Translations 


The two paramount French influences on Rilke’s thought and work 
were unquestionably Rodin and Valéry, and it is not my intention to 
magnify the importance of the Rilke-Gide relationship. Yet this inter- 
course was much more active, weighty, affectionate, and lasting than 
it appears from the extremely scarce published evidence. It represents 
for Rilke one of the important factors that have given his art a more 
plastic vision and a more restrained form. It attests how, in matters of 
translations, both Gide and Rilke were uncompromisingly demanding 
and how they held each other in high regard. Having been very fortunate 
in obtaining a number of unpublished letters exchanged between the 
two authors, I may at this time throw some light on the subject of their 
reciprocal translations. 

It is not yet possible to set the exact date of their first encounter. 
Rilke resided in Paris—with insignificant interruptions—from 1902 to 
1914. The first part of this sojourn was dominated totally by Rodin. 
But from 1906 on, Rilke to a certain extent overcame his timidity and 
established contacts with a few writers whom Gide also knew. They 
were in particular Rudolf Kassner, the Austrian essayist, who in 1901 
had made an excellent translation of Gide’s Philoctéte; Verhaeren, per- 
haps the closest of Rilke’s French speaking friends; and Hofmannsthal 
who, whenever in Paris, belonged to a certain German élite in Auteuil 
with which Gide occasionally associated. Any one of these could have 
served as intermediary. In fact, it is in a letter of Rilke to Hofmannsthal, 
dated January 1908, that we find the first mention of Gide. Although 
his name is mentioned here with an ease that suggests familiarity, it is 
not before November 1909 that we find definite evidence of a literary 
contact between the two authors. At that time Rilke sent La Porte étroite 
to the Danish critic Georg Brandes, enclosing a letter full of praise for 
the French writer and asserting a spiritual kinship (“eime gewisse 
Wesensverwandtschaft’) between him and Gide. I believe that this 
statement, referring undoubtedly to the interpretation of love, was due 
to an erroneous understanding of the ultimate meaning of Gide’s novel. 
Rilke interpreted the heroine’s renouncement of her beloved and her 
search for God as a glorification of non-possessive love, overlooking—too 
readily perhaps—the subtle satire implied in the girl’s hopeless death. 
Yet it is probably on this ground that the personal encounter took place, 
an encounter which seems to have been mutually cordial, judging it 
from the correspondence which began almost immediately and lasted— 
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with the sole interruption of the war years—until Rilke’s death. (Only 
one letter to Gide appeared in Rilke’s voluminous Correspondence, and 
even this one was suppressed in the final edition published under the 
Hitler regime.) The two friends plunged themselves into each other's 
books. There is little doubt that Rilke’s reading of Le Retour de l'enfant 
prodigue, of Isabelle, and probably of Les Nowrritures terrestres had a 
certain effect on his Aufzeichnungen des Malte Laurids Brigge and the 
Neue Gedichte which he was writing at that time; and I would even 
venture to trace some of Gide’s themes and imagery through the Duino 
Elegies, the Sonnets to Orpheus, and perhaps the French verse (although 
Valéry’s influence is more apparent in these later poems). Each of the 
authors soon felt the need of intensifying their fellowship by translating 
some of the other's works into his own language. A translation to them 
was a profession of faith, an act of conscience and reverence to which 
they devoted as much—perhaps even more—care and time than to 
their own creations. As soon as the Malte was published, Gide read it 
with eagerness. “Je vis avec vous depuis quinze jours et habite profondé- 
ment votre livre. Combien je lui suis reconnaissant de m’apprendre a 
vous mieux connaitre, puisque c’est pour vous aimer plus,” he wrote 
to Rilke in October 1910. And not later than in the following spring 
he advised his friend from Bruges that he was translating some frag- 
ments of the book for the Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 

What attracted him to this work? It was filled with anguish, gloom, 
and agony, with apparitions and premonitions that belong to a world 
beyond the perceptions of the senses. Yet he, for himself, had long ago 
transcended and rejected mysticism. One might allege some common 
themes, such as the motives of detachment, uprooting, availability, and 
déniment, and the direct and intense fusion with things and nature; but 
what the Nowrritures proclaim in a joyful and sensuous exaltation, within 
a radiant world of tangible wonders, the Malte pursues in a death-haunted 
dream. No, I am convinced that what tempted Gide was precisely— 
besides the highly poetic quality of his friend’s book—its specifically 
Germanic character, its transgression of Latin values, its morbid and 
contagious atmosphere of mystery. And indeed, the passages he chose 
to translate were among the most dismal and hallucinatory—the episode 
of Ingeborg’s death and her ghostly apparition the day after her burial; 
of the anonymous hand under the table; and of the moribund in the 
crémerie, preceded by the oppressing description of the decayed houses 
in Paris. This last part must have impressed him particularly, for when 
in 1929 he noted in his diary that one day he would describe the suburbs 
of Paris, he added: “not at all in the manner of Huysmans; rather in 
that of Rilke; and much rather in my own...” With the help of his 
friend Mme Mayrisch—a bilingual Luxemburgian of great culture and 
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fortune—he worked steadily and intently for days and weeks before 

consigning these short fragments to the N.R.F. Here they appeared with 

an excellent introduction signed Saint Hubert (Mrs. Mayrisch’s maiden 

name) and became little by little Rilke’s “ambassador” in France. When 

about twelve years later Maurice Betz advised Rilke of his intention to 

translate the whole Malte, he received the following lines from its author: 
Jenes Buch, das nur in Paris geschrieben werden konnte..., hatte 
schon seinerzeit die besondere Ehre, die liebevolle Aufmerksam- 
keit André Gide’s auf sich zu lenken. Sie sind wahrscheinlich zu 
jung um sich an die Stellen zu erinnern, die von ihm unvergleich- 
lich iibersetzt worden waren und dem Original so nahe kamen, 
dass sie mein Herz hdher schlagen liessen.* 

Indeed, the translation was a masterpiece in equivalence of tone, 
atmosphere, and shading. It is almost amazing how Gide had been able 
to bend the French language to the indefinite, supernatural mood that 
prevails in the German. There is but one little passage which is slightly 
out of tune in its preciosity. (Gide had not yet fully overcome his 
early taste for mannerism.) It occurs when young Ingeborg, on her 
death-bed, declared to the consternation of those who surrounded her 
and had attempted to hide from her the seriousness of her state, “Es ist 
gut wie es kommt, ich mag nicht mehr,” which means, “It is good that 
it comes, I've had enough” or, “I can’t take any more.” Now Gide trans- 
lated these simple, familiar words into “J’ai mon content,” an expression 
which decidedly sounds affected in French. As Rilke came to master 
the French language, he grew aware of this discordance; and when 
Maurice Betz, in his translation, reached the same passage and adopted 
Gide’s version, he received a timid letter of protestation from the 
German poet: 

Darf ich sagen, dass ich mit diesem “J'ai mon content” nicht 
zufrieden bin. Hatte Ingeborg nicht vielmehr sagen konnen “Je 
nen peux plus”? Ich schlage das Ihnen zur Ueberlegung vor; 
fiir mich—aber es ist mir schwer das zu beurteilen—klingt die- 
ses “J’ai mon content” nicht gut, es erscheint mir ein wenig ge- 
ziert angesichts der vollkommenen Einfachheit des unerwarteten 
Gestandnisses. Aber ich bitte Sie zu entscheiden, ohne meiner 
Bemerkung allzuviel Bedeutung beizulegen.’ 


1 That book which could have been written only in Paris...had already then 
the special honor of attracting André Gide’s affectionate attention. You are 
probably too young to recall those passages which had been translated by him 
in an incomparable way and which came so close to the original that they 
made my heart beat faster. 


2 May I say that I am not satisfied with “J’ai mon content.” Couldn't Ingeborg 
rather have said: “Je n’en peux plus”? I suggest this to you for your con- 
sideration, as for me—but I find it difficult to pass judgment on this—"‘J’ai 
mon content” doesn’t sound right, it seems to me a little precious in view 
of the utter simplicity of the unexpected confession. But I beg you to make 
the decision, without paying too much attention to my feelings. 
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How much better was Rilke’s plain translation! But Gide’s authority 
triumphed over Betz’ hesitation and the sentence remained unchanged. 

The deep gratitude that Rilke felt towards Gide became almost a 
worship and strengthened their relations. It was not only the individual 
genius which Rilke venerated in Gide, but also the genius of France, 
the sense of design and of measure that the German poet needed as a 
restraint for his extreme sensitiveness and facility. Long conversations 
took place between them dealing with the intricate problems of transla- 
tion, with the specific and irreductible qualities of each language, with 
the deficiency of concise vocabulary in German. Rilke was always ready 
to recognize the noble and civilized “sovereignty” of the French tongue 
—"diese selbstbewusste und selbstsichere Sprache”’—which he yearned 
to adopt. In the meantime French was for him a file sharpening his 
own instrument. No doubt, he had long before felt the desire to translate 
one of his friend’s works, and when in 1913 he humbly imparted his 
intention to Gide, we are not surprised to learn that his choice had 
fallen on Le Retour de Venfant prodigue. 

Le Retour de lenfant prodigue had been published in 1907; the 
Malte in 1910. It is the same parable—as found in the gospel of St. Luke 
—that is the foundation of Gide’s work and forms the conclusion and 
synthesis of Rilke’s book. One poem of the Neue Gedichte—"Der 
Auszug des verlorenen Sohnes”—had used the same allegory. The theme of 
departure, the breaking away from possessive love and stifling tradition, 
the search for the authentic ego at the expense of comfort and security, 
so typical of Gide and of his stirring parable, was, of course, an intrinsic 
part of Rilke’s own experience. As for the image, Rodin’s famous “Prodi- 
gal Son”, a sculpture representing an emaciated youth kneeling and 
raising his arms in a suppliant and desperate gesture, could also have 
suggested it. When in January 1914 Rilke informed a friend of his 
completed translation, he added: “Die Uebersetzung soll Gide in der 
‘Insel-Biicherei’ vertreten machen; jene Arbeit ist schén und fiir ihn 
bezeichnend (mir seit lange lieb).”* Could the parenthetical remark 
imply—although not referring to an exact date—that he was acquainted 
with Gide’s parable at the time of the Malte? Let us not yet conclude 
—although it is likely. At any rate, Gide was delighted with Rilke’s inten- 
tion. “Je serais désolé que ne pit étre mis 4 exécution ce projet qui 
m’emplit de la plus vive et amicale joie,” he wrote to his friend; “et de 
plus je suis convaincu que votre traduction est excellente.” In an ex- 
quisite note of January 8, 1914, Rilke thanked Gide for the “generous 
confidence” in his translation; “puisse-t-elle se confirmer,’ he added; 


3 This translation is to make Gide represented in the Insel-Biicherei; that work 
(loved by me for a long time) is beautiful and significant for him. 
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“je voudrais que la réussite de mon travail soit 4 la hauteur de la joie 
que j'ai eue a le faire—: alors elle serait parfaite.” And a few days later 
he asked for a chance to meet with him in order to discuss some dif_i- 
culties. Did he submit the whole of his translation to Gide? It is doubtful, 
for had he done so, some of the inaccuracies might have been eliminated. 
On the other hand, we may well assume that Gide’s knowledge of Ger- 
man was not as subtle as to notice the minor deviations of Rilke’s version. 
As a whole, the translation is a strikingly beautiful and most melodious 
piece of work. But it is strangely close to Rilke’s own writings. Under 
his pen, the prodigal son became a disembodied pilgrim, a metaphysical 
dreamer. Let me quote as an example the following words of Gide's 
Prodigal to his father: “J'ai changé votre or en plaisir, vos préceptes en 
fantaisie, ma chasteté en poésie, et mon austérité en désirs.” Here is 
how Rilke transposed them: “Ich habe dein Gold in Ergétzen umgewech- 
selt, Deine Massregeln ins Spielende, meine Keuschheit in Singen, und 
mein strenges Leben in Sehnsucht.” The sensuous element inherent in 
Gide's text seems completely sublimated. Much more disturbing, in my 
Opinion, is the interpretation Rilke gave to a plain, artless sentence in 
the last part of the dialogue. To the younger brother's question, “Ne 
t'es-tu pas trompé de route?” the Prodigal answers, “J'ai marché devant 
moi.” This “I walked straight ahead” became in Rilke’s text the ab- 
stract, allegoric expression “Mein Ich ging vor mir hin” which means, 
“My Ego preceded me” or “My Ego showed me the way!” Shall we trace 
back these imperfections to an inadequate knowledge of French or to 
a misconception of Gide’s thought? Some slighter deviations surprise us, 
such as the translation of “du fond de ce déniment” into “auf dem Grunde 
dieser Entbehrnis,” of “J’imaginais en moi l’étre neuf...,” into “Ich 
begriff das neue Wesen in mir...,” and “Guidez mon choix” into “Leite 
meine Entschliessung.” And why did Rilke change a “torn book” into 
an “antiquated book”, and why did he omit several lines at the end of 
the first part? 

Rilke’s translation appeared the same year (1914) im one of the 
most popular German collections—the Insel-Bicherei—in which eight 
years earlier Die Weise von Liebe und Tod des Cornets Christoph Rilke 
had been published. Within a short time it reached a considerable 
number of editions and thus contributed to the diffusion of Gide’s fame 
which up to this time had reached only a small circle. Through the great 
success of this little book the names of Gide and Rilke became closely 
associated for many a German reader. 

Did Gide then feel an obligation when only a few weeks after Rilke’s 
translation he offered to write the French version of the Cornet for the 
N.R.F.? His offer was timid and modest; only the prospect of meeting 
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Mme Mayrisch again, he said, gave him the certitude to understand fully 
his friend. “Mais traduire cet intraduisible”? he wondered. “Enfin—me 
permettriez-vous tout au moins d’essayer? Et me permettez-vous, si je 
vois que je n’obtiens rien que d’informe, de vous confesser ma défaite, 
humblement?” Rilke passed over his reservations; his answer was im- 
mediate, enthusiastic, and fervent: 


Mais, mon cher Gide, mais je serais ravi au sens le plus céleste de 
ce mot, si un jour il y aurait une traduction du Christophe Rilke 
par vous. Cher ami, mais jamais je n'aurais révé n’y espéré chose si 
belle. D’abord je suis sir que vous en feriez une merveille: en 
premier lieu parce que c'est vous—, et puis parce que vous me 
comprenez comme il est rare d’étre compris en poésie par un 
esprit qui s’agite et se calme dans |’élément d'une autre langue. . . 
et enfin personne que vous pourrait pénétrer et rendre ce qui 
fait 4 peu prés (il me semble) la seule qualité de ce poéme de 
jeunesse: c’est-a-dire le rythme tout intérieur, le rythme du sang 
qui le traverse, qui le porte, qui l’entraine d'un bout 4 l'autre, 
sans qu'il y ait un moment d’hésitation ou d’incertitude. 


But Rilke knew his fluctuating friend and, with his innate delicacy 
and penetration, he added: 

Donc, merci, de votre intention qui me parait grande et généreuse 

—mais quelle ne vous pése pomt: vous le ferez ou non selon 

les saisons de votre étre dont on ne sait jamais rien d’avance. 

C'est déja une si compléte joie pour moi que de sentir le parfum 


de la possibilité fleurie. 
(This is the only published letter.) 


Indeed, the “seasons” of Gide did not favor the blossoming of the 
intended work. A couple of lines thrown into a letter of March, 1914 
foreshadowed his final decision: ‘Trop suroccupé encore pour m’occuper 
du Cornette. Ou j'y renoncerai, ou jen ferai quelque chose de bien.” 
Then, after his return from Asia Minor in July of the same year, he 
informed Rilke of the reasons of his withdrawal: 

Javais emporté avec moi votre petit livre que j’avais la prétention, 
vous vous en souvenez, de traduire; j’'y ai travaillé plusieurs jours, 
mais j'ai di enfin y renoncer en me rendant compte que je vous 
trahirais, et que cette traduction ne pouvait pas ne pas vous trahir, 
et prendrait forcément, en francais, un banal aspect de “Fiancée 
du timbalier” ou de je ne sais quelle autre ballade de la période 
romantique; rien n'y resterait plus de la saveur originale. Je n‘ai 
pas renoncé sans regrets a ce travail, ni sans me promettre de 
prendre un jour une belle revanche avec quelque autre poéme 
de vous. 


The letter is pleasing. We may object however that Gide had not 
put his patience to too long a test. We know that on other occasions 
he has worked months and even years to achieve a perfect equivalence. 
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Did he then abandon this project without good grounds? No, I regard 
his explanation as completely plausible, especially when considered in 
the specific light of his own development. The romantic charm of the 
Cornet, as Rilke himself had recognized it, consists of its spontaneous 
élan, of its flawless ductility, of its nostalgic, mellow modulations. It has 
emotions and moods, but little thought; it suggests infinite space, but 
no boundaries; : it has delicate shades, but no lines; it has an enchanting 
melody, but no density. Again and again Gide has identified the German 
spirit with music, the French with drawing. One could hardly find any 
better illustration than the very works of Rilke and Gide. With every 
mew year Gide’s demands for a precise, delineated language and an 
artistic restraint in form and emotion grew more imperative. He was 
becoming less and less a poet and more and more a critic, while Rilke’s 
poetry, on the contrary, evolved toward the infinite and the invisible. 
He was not less interested in works that differed from his own, but a 
prolonged contact with romanticism irritated him. He even grew im- 
patient with the German syntax which, according to him, reflects the 
misty spirit of the language. “I no longer want to choose a subject that 
does not permit, that does not require, the frankest, the easiest, and 
the most beautiful style,” he declared in his diary in protest against the 
romantic mood of his own books—La Porte étrotite and Isabelle. And 
which other of Rilke’s works—now or in the future—could he then 
choose to fulfill the faint promise of a translation made at the end of 
his letter? I do not find any pertinent answer. No doubt, Gide’s with- 
drawal must have meant a painful disappointment to his friend. No 
line reveals to us Rilke’s reaction, for Gide’s missive was almost im- 
mediately followed by the outbreak of the war. We know however 
that he kept on wishing and hoping that Gide would translate one of 
his works in full and that he refused a dozen French versions of the 
Cornet before authorizing, shortly before his death, the translation of 
Suzanne Kra. 

The war made any communication impossible. Informed by Romain 
Rolland of the sequestration of Rilke’s apartment in Paris, Gide rushed 
to save at least his friend’s personal documents. In 1920 the exchange 
of books and the correspondence—as affectionate as ever—was resumed. 
Rilke had settled in Switzerland. In December 1921 Rilke received from 
Gide a letter containing the following paragraph: 

Des propositions me sont faites au sujet d'une traduction allemande 
de mes Nowrritures terrestres. Vais-je oser vous dire, que si je 
refuse ces propositions, c’est avec une arfriére-pensée qui va vous 
sembler, je le crains, terriblement indiscréte. Je nourris depuis 
longtemps un grand désir que ce livre soit traduit par vows/—Oui, 
sans avoir osé vous le dire, depuis longtemps je vous le réserve. - . 
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et toute autre traduction que la vétre ne peut étre qu'un pis-aller 
qui ne me donnera que des regrets. Excusez, je vous en supplie, 
un aveu aussi indiscret et n'y voyez la preuve que de mon admira- 
tion et de ma grande affection. 


It may seem surprising and indeed a little “indiscreet” that Gide 
expected from Rilke what he himself had refused to do. But he knew that 
he could count on his friend’s understanding and that Rilke’s flexibility, 
“permeability”, and Einfiuhlungsvermégen were infinitely superior to his 
own. Besides, the highly lyrical quality of Les Nowrritures seemed to 
make it an excellent material for Rilke’s pen. Gide did not realize how- 
ever that at this time Rilke was completely absorbed in Valéry. Although 
the poet of Le Cimetiére marin is not named in the letter below, it was 
the translation of his poems and the composition of the Duino Elegies 
followed by the Sonnets to Orpheus that induced Rilke to decline his 
friend’s invitation—and not in the least a feeling of resentment. 

Que vous dirai-je? Je me rappelle qu’a la premiére lecture des 
Nowurritures terrestres, je les ai jugées imtraduisibles dans ce sens 
de plus en plus sévére qui se développe en moi au sujet de toute 
traduction. Serai-je de la méme opinion en les reprenant main- 
tenant? Cher ami, la tentation est grande d’en faire la constata- 
tion; mais s'il m’arrivait d’en découvrir a présent la possibilité_.. 
je n’en aurais qu'une affliction trés pénible: car aprés l'interruption 
affreuse de ces derniéres années, tout m’oblige & apparténir de 
toute force 4 deux travaux essentiels—dont une ‘traduction. . . Il 
m’en coiite de vous donner cette réponse, mais croy@f-inoi, mon 
cher Gide, qu'il me coiite encore davantage de rerfmcer a ce 
travail magnifique dont vous m’auriez cru capable. J’y vois un 
témoignage et de votre amitié, et de cette parfaite confiance dont, 
depuis tant d’années, vous soutenez mes efforts. 


And in a note to his intimate friend, Mme Baladine Klossowska, to 
whom he happily sent a copy of the first letter of Valéry he had just 
received, he confirmed his sincere regrets: 

Javais trop a écrire, entre autres une lettre qui me pesait beau- 
coup: André Gide voulait bien, d’ufie fazon toute charmante, 
m’avertir qu'il me “réserve” la traduction des Nowrritures 
terrestres. Aprés un grand combat, j'ai refusé. Car je suis entouré 
de travaux qui me réclamemt et je nose pas prendre sur moi 
davantage: surtout une tache d’ua telle importance. C'est dommage, 
je le sais. 


This was the last of the translation projects. In 1925, one year before 
his death, Rilke made a sojourn of several months in Paris. Gide was 
then preparing to leave for the Belgian Congo. This journey as well 
as Gide’s growing preoccupation with social and political problems 
alarmed and disconcerted Rilke. Their friendship however remained 
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intact. “Gide’s life was an ineffable gift to him (Rilke). To know that 
a being of such worth was living in this world, made him love the 
world,” Rilke’s friend, Monique Saint-Hélier, reports in her “Souvenir”. 
And Gide, in a moving text published in Germany in 1927, recalled 
their fellowship “which nothing has ever disturbed: walks in the Lux- 
embourg gardens, long conversations, each listening indefatigably to 
the prolonged echoes of an ever growing sympathy” and declared that 
Rilke was one of the beings he has most dearly loved in his life. 


RENEE LANG, Associate Professor of Romance Languages at Wells 
College, recently made an important contribution to Gidian studies by 
her volume André Gide et la pensée allemande. 
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Gide and Montaigne 


“However good a likeness a portrait may be, there is always something 
of the painter in it, nearly as much as of the model.” These words, 
spoken by Gide in one of his lectures on Dostoevski, might well intro- 
duce the two essays that he devoted to Montaigne.’ For rather than give 
us a critical study of Montaigne, Gide has preferred to insist on what 
he calls the “timeliness of his message.” In his effort to let Montaigne 
do the talking, he has made up his two essays out of liberal quotations 
interlarded with rather brief comments. But what really interests us is 
what Gide found in Montaigne and what he decided to stress: the 
rather free and easy way that he sometimes has of bending Montaigne’s 
thought toward his own. In his Journal he admits that Montaigne is 
often only an excuse for expressing his most intimate feeling, a remark 
that touches upon the inherent weakness of these two essays, but also 
upon what most attracts us to read them. We might reproach Gide with 
appropriating Montaigne too off-handedly or with neglecting or slighting 
points of dissimilarity in order to transform him into his own disciple; 
we might even accuse him of forgetting that the subject of his study 
is Montaigne. But we witness this identification of two personalities with 
a certain satisfaction, discovering as we do what there is of Gide in 
Montaigne and of Montaigne in Gide. 

“I make him mine to such a degree. ..that he seems to be myself,” 
he remarks. Like numerous other writers, Gide has seen himself in the 
Essais. Emerson had already said, “It seemed to me as if I had myself 
written the book, in some former life, so sincerely it spoke to my thought 
and experience.” The Essais have originality and value in so far as they 
speak not to some universal man—a hardly meaningful abstraction— 
but to each individual, intimately and timelessly. If, on many writers, 
the Essais may have had no tangible influence, they yet have been among 
their favorite books. Montaigne’s work was often Shakespeare's fare, 
and it has remained in every age the thinker’s breviary. Montaigne’s 
immortality is not abstract nor is his work a dead letter, since it has 
constantly been taken up and thought on anew by other philosophers. 
That is why the Essais have often been not exactly distorted but modern- 
ized and reinterpreted. What an author thought himself to be saying 
matters less than the meaning that his readers give him through the 
years: Gide contends in the very first lines of his Essai sur Montaigne 
and in Montaigne’s own words. “A reader who is competent can often 
1 An English translation of these essays has been published by Stephen H. Guest 

and Trevor E. Blevitt under the title, Montaigne: An essay in two parts, 


London, 1929. In his introduction to The living thoughts of Montaigne, New 
York, 1929, Gide re-edited some of his previous observations. 
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discover in someone else’s writing perfections other than the ones the 
author put into it and knew he was putting into it; he can lend it a 
richer meaning and aspect.” Gide, not fearing to “enrich” Montaigne’s 
thought, has discovered with obvious pleasure certain Gidean values in 
the work of the famous moralist. 

Gide is attracted by Montaigne’s fluctuating and varied personality. 
A goading curiosity, the spiritual excitement of constant search, the 
thirst for experience that in Montaigne’s case propels him over the 
roads of France and Italy, a love of life, an admirable intellectual inde- 
pendence—all these characteristics tend to unite the two thinkers. Read- 
ing André Suarés’ opinion of Montaigne (“one might say of him that 
he was alone against everyone without being either quite for or quite 
against anyone”), we are reminded of Gide’s constant preoccupation: 
availability. Gide even likes to think of Montaigne as an emboldened 
inaividualist who “flouts custom and convention in order to put to- 
gether a virtue and a morality for himself.” Gide conceives of this 
individualism (which he is actually tempted to turn into a Nietzschean 
amoralism) as essentially against something. Beside the Montaigne who 
accepts himself for what he is, just as Nature made him and endowed 
him with what he calls his imperfections, stands the Montaigne whom 
we have been accustomed to regard as the epitome of moderation and 
common sense. Now Gide takes the liberty of painting him in his own 
image, ready to revolt against the constraints that shackle his personality. 
And when he speaks of Montaigne and the true self toward which 
he is driving, we hear the word authenticité—genuineness—so dear to 
the twentieth century Frenchman. 

“Being true is a start toward great moral strength,” wrote Montaigne, 
repeating Pindar. That is an essential idea which recurs in various chap- 
ters of the Essais and which clearly lies at the very heart of the work. In 
that effort to be sincere toward himself and in the search for his inner 
self, Gide perceives the “forme maitresse” that Montaigne sought to 
attain. Refusing the counterfeit which society has tried to force upon 
him, Montaigne gives himself over to the natural, sincere being of 
which he has had intimations. Like the hero of Les Nourritures terrestres, 
Montaigne has devoted himself to the quest for his genuineness, to 
becoming what he is. He reveals himself only gradually, by taking first 
one direction, then another as he writes his work. Gide had also once 
noticed the influence of a book on its author, the slow development of 
personality under the action of the work in progress. Gide is attracted 
much less by the thought of the Essais than by the being which unfolds 
in them. He delightedly picks out certain phrases: “Every movement 
serves to make us known;” “Every motion uncovers a part of us.” This 
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being which is evolving, which is seeking its ego in order to expose it 
and realize it, which can never be laid hold of because it is always throw- 
ing us off the track and which is never set but always developing accord- 
ing to the decrees of its own nature—this being recalls Gide’s personality. 

On re-examining Montaigne’s famous sentence. “I do not depict 
being, I depict passing,” Gide finds in it what the Germans call Werden. 
He likes to characterize Montaigne as “supple” (partly the meaning of 
ondoyant—" fluctuating”); he takes pleasure in stressing the mobility of 
his thought and personality. He admires in Montaigne the nonchalance 
and the gratuitous gait of a man who gradually discovers his freedom 
and acquaints himself with it even as he is helping to create it. But Gide 
also pretends to see, as in his own work, a tendency toward the con- 
tradictory and an intentional lack of coherence. We know how skillfully 
elusive Gide is, how apt in making the dogmatic look ridiculous and in 
evading conclusions. Because Montaigne, likewise, described his most 
disparate and sudden penchants and because he avoided any final stagna- 
tion of his personality, any moral or social restriction, Gide sees in him 
a precursor of himself. 

The attitude that the two men take toward their work is very nearly 
identical. Montaigne does not aspire to discover the truth, he only 
searches for it; and his scepticism leads him closer to knowledge of him- 
self than to a philosophical cognition which could never be more than 
relative. Of Gide’s novels Thibaudet remarked, “We might call them ex- 
periments—experiments, that is to say, in the sense of Montaigne’s 
‘essays’.” Montaigne’s life is to some extent his work of art; he claims to 
have written the Essais for the sole and selfish pleasure of writing. Where 
he is headed, he could scarcely say. He pretends to be a little bit stupid and 
ignorant, to have no memory, to be shot through with vices and—some- 
what like Gide in Si le grain ne meurt—fond of exaggerating the darkest 
sides of his nature. Of course, as Gide observes, he has made it all up to 
some extent, just like that other figure whom we can see intentionally 
hidden behind the protagonist of Les Faux-monnayeurs or of Les Nowrri- 
tures terrestres. Egotists, who look at themselves, curious and enthralled, 
who get themselves almost daily into their works (journals, memoirs, or 
essays in Montaigne’s sense of the word), always show a certain satisfac- 
tion with themselves, standing there before a cooperative mirror that 
reflects the charming image of a fascinating creature. 

Like the varied and inconclusive works of Gide, the Essais manifest 
a temperament, a play of the intelligence. Jacques Riviére wrote of Gide 
that “confronted with ideas, he is like an extremely sensitive and almost 
Organic mirror. Waiting, he takes them by surprise as soon as they appear, 
and clarifying their relationship as he receives them, he orders their 
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complexity.” The two thinkers have the same taste for ideas, the taste 
for intellectual gymnastics. But Montaigne is always the master of his 
ideas; he never risks giving way to their charms or courting them other 
than intellectually. Gide, on the other hand, becomes prey to the ideas; 
they lay hold of him and have out their struggle in his soul. His intelli- 
gence, always hungering for new nourishment, welcomes every kind, 
refuses to choose and prefers to be chosen. Unlike Montaigne, he can 
never greet ideas with smiling detachment. He has to allow them to 
struggle within him, experiencing this conflict until it is so much a part 
of his tissue that he lives on it and because of it. 

But the penchant for speculation that Gide observed in Montaigne 
does nevertheless exist. “Searching for truth seems to please him more 
than truth itself,” Gide rightly remarks. “He prefers the hunt to the 
quarry.” Montaigne’s third book of essays, written after his trip to Italy, 
does reveal a moral relativeness that can scarcely be compared to the 
scepticism of the preceding essays. Montaigne has taken a liking to life 
and has decided to depend henceforth only on his own inclinations. If 
this is not yet quite Nathanaél’s immorality, still virtue for Montaigne 
has now become completely relative. Gide does not hesitate to call Mon- 
taigne’s morality “paganism,” and to quote Walt Whitman thereto. 

He still condemns, however, that “soft and easy pillow” on which 
Montaigne is not afraid to slumber. Deeply marked by a fundamental 
Puritanism, Gide is much more religious than Montaigne. One can not 
overlook the Christian conflicts in his soul, which more than once have 
nearly borne him down. In his hatred for the easy way, Gide always 
forces himself to choose the difficult, the “strait gate.” He is always 
tense; for although he discards traditional restraints which impose a 
false and factitious self on a person, he substitutes in himself restraints 
that are new and different. Gide is always dominated by a desire to exert 
himself. He keeps coming back to it in his Jowrnal: “Fundamentally, I 
have always loved duty; it makes me feel more worthwhile than liberty 
does. That is perhaps where I differ the most from Montaigne.” 

It is from this angle that we should consider Gide's individualism. 
Reacting violently against the atmosphere of his childhood, it is because 
of his fear of determinism that he is taken with the idea of availability. 
The Puritan constraints which were young André Gide’s lot have nothing 
in common with the uninhibited upbringing that Pierre Eyquem insured 
for his son. For that reason Montaigne can follow without hindrance the 
“natural inclination” nurtured from his early years on, whereas Gide must 
be consciously alert to following the nature which was revealed to him 
only after his adolescence. Whence Montaigne’s naturally free gait and 
Gide’s revolt for freedom. 
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Gide is not too sure of himself when he talks about Montaigne’s reli- 
gion. Sometimes he is ready to concede that Montaigne, like Moliére, 
is quite indifferent toward questions of faith or does not care to step 
on that much too dangerous ground. But in general he takes a much 
more extreme stand and tries to use Montaigne against Christianity. He 
declares that Montaigne never speaks of it except impertinently and that 
if he had dared, he would have said what he thought of it in so many 
words. His reverence, then, is really only prudence and convenience, and 
his real feeling nearly that of a heathen. Claiming to discover Montaigne’s 
private opinion by reading between the lines, Gide overlooks Montaigne’s 
natural temperateness and orderliness in an attempt to make him out one 
of the boldest of thinkers. He is careful not to speak of this moderation 
until he wants to explain Montaigne’s distrust of Protestantism (the 
Reform being prone not to compromise on moral matters). Now it is 
perfectly plain that the orderliness and stability that dominate Montaigne 
are absolutely contrary to the nature of Gide, the apologist of change, 
who casts traditions aside to move toward whatever is new. Montaigne, 
this honnéte homme of Renaissance, could hardly become an iconoclast. 

Gide takes pleasure in contrasting Montaigne with Barrés, seeing in the 
former one of the spiritual ancestors of the “uprooted men” of our time. 
Montaigne’s sympathy with humanity lifts him above Les amitiés fran- 
¢aises, beyond nationalism to world citizenship. Gide does not fail to 
repeat the famous sentence, “Everyone bears in him the whole of man’s 
condition.” There, says Gide, lies the eternal value of the Essais and the 
source of instruction that we shall always find in them. He quotes Sainte- 
Beuve who said that “each of us finds a bit of his own property in 
Montaigne.” 

There is one aspect that Gide discovered in the Essais and that today 
may very well be of new interest: their value in the light of modern 
psychology. “Perhaps the most surprising thing about Montaigne, the 
thing that touches us most directly, is these few, sudden lights he casts 
unexpectedly, and as it were involuntarily, upon the uncertain frontiers 
of human personality and upon the instability of the ego.” In this regard 
Gide mentions Dostoevski, Proust and Freud who pursued what Mon- 
taigne had only hinted at. Montaigne had complained of an overly simple 
psychology that is unaware of the complexities of the human soul. “On- 
doyant et divers”, constantly shunning the merely mechanical motiva- 
tion, and sensing that contradictory natures lived deep within him side 
by side, Montaigne succeeded in perceiving the inconstancy of man’s 
actions and motives. Like a real precursor of Dostoevski, he illuminated 
the dim, dark nooks of human psychology. He refused to be content, as 
certain “good writers” do, with merely denying “the natural instability 
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of our customs and opinions,” or with establishing an artificial ordering 
of “that endless diversity of appearances” (which is almost Proust's 
multiplicity of the ego). Gide discovered that precious originality in 
Montaigne with real amazement. Indeed, Gide’s work seeks to pursue that 
element even further and more systematically. He finds those inner con- 
tradictions extremely fruitful; he gives himself with joy to the most 
surprising inconsistencies, the inconsistent being for him the sign of a 
genuineness which had so far remained latent. 

Gide does not hide, moreover, that he prefers to cast Montaigne’s 
thought in another mold, hoping thereby to lend him a new form that 
Montaigne had not dared suspect. “It seems to me that Montaigne might 
have seen therein much more than what he did: mere inconstancy.” Then 
he adds, “The true question, I believe, is hidden behind that word. It 
is from that point that I join the search.” Having thus good-naturedly fore- 
warned us, Gide takes over. Notifying us in all innocence of the liberty 
that he is about to take with Montaigne’s thought, he adds a measure 
to it. Not always this frank, however, there are times when he is in no 
way disturbed at interpreting the text of Montaigne according to Gidean 
psychology. “Montaigne feels and knows,” Gide says, “that what is most 
peculiar to himself is also the most important part of him.” Here, then, 
again the individual is raised up above what Gide would call pernicious 
influences. But while Gide always seeks the idiosyncratic in order to 
be certain of reaching absolute genuineness, Montaigne sets off down a 
middle way which leads him to a harmonious equilibrium. The balance 
suits Montaigne; Gide, hostile to finalities, avoids it. 

But Gide is completely delighted to think that Montaigne had caught 
sight of the value of his heterodox personality. Where he speaks of his 
“deformity,” does it not perhaps mean that he is not always equal to 
himself, not always the same as he says or thinks himself to be? Gide 
likes to imagine that Montaigne, like Socrates whom he quotes so often 
in his Essais, was sometimes possessed of his devil, too. That would be 
the most precious part about him. 

Gide rightly insists on Montaigne’s moral and intellectual honesty. 
One can often find in the Essais, it is true, what seems to be a morality 
of the expedient; but to call it facility would be falsifying its meaning. 
Gide, though in a sense an apostle of naturalism and fond of giving free 
rein to the most gratuitous feelings, nevertheless avoids this rather 
common error. He praises the unyielding conscience that controls Mon- 
taigne’s ethics: if he is often subtile in his fluctuations, still his con- 
science remains unswervingly and intransigently firm. Sincerity toward 
oneself can never demand less than complete fidelity. 

Gide, too, through his amoralism, is obsessed by this duty toward 
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oneself. A work like Corydon came in part out of such a self-imposed 
duty. Nevertheless we can sense what separates the two authors. Mon- 
taigne certainly writes for no one but himself, caring little to proselytize; 
but Gide, a Protestant by education and something of a preacher by 
nature, can not keep from playing the evangelist while aiming his work 
toward the youths whom he hopes to affect. Affirming that he writes 
only for his own gain, Montaigne entrusts to his Essais the description 
of that progressive becoming which is taking place in him; Gide like- 
wise wants to express a particular element which he feels latent within 
him, but not so much to make it tangible as to have it looked at. Adept 
as he is at self-portraiture and having edited a private journal seemingly 
intended for publication, Gide has not let himself be taken in by Mon- 
taigne’s claims to innocence. “However natural he may be,” Gide remarks, 
“(or rather, wishes to be), he has done a little bit of retouching.” Since 
on this score he is aware of what he did himself, Gide is not unhappy 
at ummasking Montaigne’s attitude—not very wickedly, of course. He 
knows that there is no such thing as a gratuitous work of art; even Mon- 
taigne, with his constant half-smile, had not thought that he could 
deceive us. . 

Gide’s portrait of the one whom Ramén Fernandez calls his “brother 
in thought” is precious for what it reveals to us not only of Montaigne 
but of Gide as well. When he tells us that he prefers “to follow after 
Montaigne along other roads which he laid out with wavering and un- 
certain lines but which lead us to quite different vistas,” he lets us glimpse 
those ways which he most likes to take and on which he would have 
enjoyed meeting Montaigne. What can it matter then if he takes so many 
liberties with the texts that he has carefully chosen from the Essaés? 
The important thing is that he considers himself Montaigne’s spiritual 
son and that he has voluntarily joined what Léon Daudet called “Mon- 
taigne’s spiritual family.” He belongs to that lineage and thus has certain 
rights—even though he abuse them shamelessly. 

Gide is perfectly well aware of having given an overly personal in- 
terpretation of Montaigne’s ideas; he suspects that he will be reproved 
“for having honed them too fine.” But he thinks that in order to bring 
the work somewhat closer to us, he had to do just that. “Most often it 
is those very notions which his own age reproaches or neglects that let 
a writer span the years to reach through to us.” In this way, a prolonga- 
tion of Montaigne’s thought may readapt the Essais to our emotional 
climate and awaken the sympathy of the modern reader—especially, shall 
we say, of those who read Gide. 

What Gide has found in Montaigne is a freely variable temperament, 
an alert and lucid intelligence, a personal expression which is perpetually 
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youthful, a courageous effort toward emancipating the individual. Should 
we speak then of influence? Gide, who hardly believes in the like, has 
warned us away: “Influence does not create, it arouses.” Let us say rather 
that he found in Montaigne only what he calls “the feeling of having 
found home again,” one of the “elective affinities” spoken of by Goethe. 
Gide does not differ from Montaigne when he takes support from some 
other writer—whether Montaigne himself or Goethe or Nietzsche—in 
order to emphasize and heighten his thought. His completely plastic 
temperament and intelligence allow him to fit the mold of everything 
he reads (and the Essaés were always one of his favorite books). By way 
of conclusion, one might take these few lines from Prétextes which 
admirably fit the pages that he devoted to Montaigne. “Because he turns 
so often to the ancients, Montaigne compares himself to the bees who 
‘loot the flowers on every hand’ but who afterwards turn it into a honey 
‘which is all their own—no longer,’ he says, ‘thyme nor marjoram.’ No, 
it is Montaigne—which is all to the good.” That is also Gide’s way. In 
culling various bits from Montaigne, he finds himself; by immersing 
himself in the Essais, he absorbs them and thinks them through again 
in his own way. 
(Translated by Richard Strawn) 


MICHEL GUGGENHEIM #5 at present in France working on Renan as 
a judge and critic of France. 
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A Few Notes on the 
Gide-Suareés Relations 


Suarés’ best friend, Maurice Pottecher, the founder of the Thédtre du 
Peuple, liked to gather in his Meudon home both young and older 
writers and artists. It was on one such evening that Suarés met Paul 
Claudel. And when Claudel left, he had made the acquaintance not only 
of a new French writer, but of an old Greek one, Pindar, who was to 
be so influential on the literary development of the author of the Cing 
Grandes Odes. 

A few years later, at the beginning of the century, while Claudel 
held the office of consul in Tokyo, Suarés asked his brother, a naval officer 
who happened to be cruising in Japanese waters, to pay him a visit. Jean 
Suarés made a very favorable and lasting impression on Claudel: photo- 
graphs and testimonies show him to have been a strikingly handsome, 
resolute and intelligent young man. Suarés loved him dearly. 

When Jean was killed in an accident, in 1904, Suarés sent to Claudel 
the book of impassioned remembrance and meditations that he wrote 
On the death of my brother. 

This spelled the beginning of an important correspondence, which 
will probably be published next year and will both confirm what other 
Claudel letters have taught us to expect and bring to light one of the 
essential dramas that were played in Suarés’ conscience. The flow of 
letters petered out four or five years later, but not before having brought 
into contact Suarés and André Gide. 

Claudel admired the works of Suarés, particularly Voics Homme, 
the reading of which he had recommended to Gide. The author of 
lImmoraliste failed to like it. Later on, however, he waxed quite enthusi- 
astic over the Visite 4 Pascal and the essay on Ibsen, which had been 
written almost a decade earlier. Knowledge of all this can easily be 
acquired and completed from the Gide-Claudel correspondence. Our aim 
being to produce new documents and to relate facts unknown hitherto, 
we shall not bother to go into those details. 

Parallel to this work of friendly propaganda, Claudel had been trying 
to introduce personally both writers to each other. Suarés, as usual, was 
quite reticent about meeting new people. Helped by the indifference 
of the public and the hostility of several critics, he had shut himself up 
in a laborious solitude, which he now shrank to leave. He scorned men 
of letters and the group-mentality that he usually detected in them. He 
lived in near-complete reclusion, seeing only a handful of devoted friends. 
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He had had his hyper-sensitive fingers burned more than once, and was 
unwilling to expose them again. 

After a year of useless endeavors, Claudel got him to accept the idea 
of a meeting. 

“Hé bien, soit. Je le verrai, votre Gide, cher Claudel. Je n’en avais 
pourtant pas envie. Mais vous me l’envoyez: je ne voudrais pas 
que le refus vous touche. Il est votre ami, aprés tout. Voila son 
titre. 

Je ne le connais pas; et ne tenais pas a le connaitre. Le peu que j'ai 
lu de ses oeuvres ne m’a ni frappé, ni séduit. Un esprit trés fin, sans 
doute et trés critique; mais sans force a rien créer, ni une idée, ni 
une forme, ni encore moins un étre. C'est le Goethe des fourmis 
et des petites mouches.” 

This last appellation, which Gide was to resent so much when he 
learned of it many years later, must have struck Suarés, although he 
corrected it in a subsequent note, as quite fetching and appropriate. He 
used it more than once. 

For the time being, however, since he was the one to be asked, he 
deemed it proper not to take the first step and to wait for Gide’s request 
for a meeting. He was in no hurry. Indeed, he foresaw quite clearly part 
of what was going to happen. To Claudel’s insistence and his repeated 
praise of Gide, the finest man he knew, Suarés answered: 

“, « - Quelle affaire! Gide fera comme beaucoup d'autres: il s'épren- 
dra de moi pour quelque temps. Et bientét, il m’en voudra de 
s’‘étre épris. On ne me pardonne pas d’étre ce que je suis.” 

In his note-book, he scrawled: 

“,.. Je n’ai aucun désir de le connaitre. Je redoute au contraire de 
me mettre un nouvel homme sur le dos, qui sans doute est vide, 
et me cherche, pour lui souffler de la vie intérieure. Nous verrons 
bien.” 

At long last, Gide wrote, in December 1908: he was burning to meet 
Suarés. If he had not made it plain before, said he, it was because he 
had been waiting for Claudel to make the actual introduction. Since 
Claudel’s return from the Far East was now put back, he could wait no 
longer. He thanked Suarés for having made his feeling for loneliness 
nobler and deeper. 

Suarés answered immediately. His letter had been ready for several 
days, simply waiting for this one to arrive and justify his own. 

“...Ce n'est pas la curiosité seule, j'espére, qui vous pousse 4 me 
chercher. Tout de méme, je vous en prie, Monsieur, consultez-vous 
bien. 

Voyez enfin si vous avez besoin de moi, si vous devez vraiment 


donner de vous: sans quoi, ne venez pas me surprendre. C’est parce 
que je ne me refuse point, qu’a l'ordinaire je refuse tout.” 
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The echo of his fears, of his reluctance is unmistakable. But there 
was no reluctance about Gide this time, and on December 24, 1908, 
Suarés could write to Claudel: 

“Tantét, Gide m’a rendu visite. Je suis content de l'avoir vu, cher 
Claudel. 

Il est fin et subtil. Son intelligence est étendue. Il a de la portée, 
et je le crois bon. Il a beaucoup de goiit. Il n'est pas frivole. Enfin, 
il m’a l’air d’avoir la téte religieuse. On dirait un Oxfordien, au 
temps de Newman et Manning; mais il reste au seuil de l'église. 
Laic 4 jamais.” 

He was not simply trying to thank Claudel for having made the 
meeting possible. He was genuinely pleased. On the next day, he made 
a new entry in his note-book: 

“Gide est venu hier. 

Je ne regrette pas de I'avoir vu. 

Il s'est montré, non pas curieux, mais avide et comme passionné 
de moi. Il est trés fin, trés intelligent. Et il a de la pureté. Il ne 
sera peut-étre rien de plus pour moi que I’ami d’un ami. Mais 
désormais je l’estime.” 

He was soon going to change his mind, about Gide’s purity at least. 

But the first impression was definitely good on both sides. Suarés, 
although the silence that surrounded him and his aloofness kept him 
unknown from most, was held in younger circles to be one of the great 
writers of the rising generation. He was respected and little understood. 
Gide evidenced a fervent and extreme deference, an admiration that 
could only please Suarés. In turn, Suarés, a brilliant conversationalist 
when he chose, probably did his utmost to charm Gide. The impression 
he made is corroborated by the exchange of letters that followed. Wrote 
Gide in January 1909: 

“Ne me méprisez point parce que ma fatalité est heureuse; je me 
penche plein d’interrogation et d’effroi sur votre gouffre de douleur. 


Et toujours plus il m’apparait que la douleur est nécessaire a cer- 
taines 4mes pour exiger leur plus grande beauté.” 
It is significant that Gide should adopt so Suaresian a tone to express 
a typically Suaresian view. He is under the spell. 
As for Suarés, revising his opinion for a while, he jotted down on 
a scrap of paper: 
“Je l’ai appelé un Goethe pour les fourmis. 
Réparations. 
Ni Goethe, ni fourmis. 


C'est un vrai bon esprit de France, vrai critique, vrai curieux de 
caractéres. 
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Un peu huguenot, un peu outré dans un sens ou dans l'autre, un 
peu serf de ses dogmes (la liberté d’esprit est un dogme aussi): 
ayant le tact de ce qu'il comprend, et maladroit 4 toucher ce qu'il 
ne sent pas; mais épris de belle pensée, de bel art et de belle forme. 
Non pas juste par puissante intuition; mais tachant a bien ajuster 
ses balances. 

Il a le sens d'une certaine grandeur, et la peur de certaine autre, 
ou il n’entre pas. 

Il a le goat de pénétrer, plus qu'il ne pénétre. 

Analyste 4 la frangaise, il finit par comprendre ce qui ne se laisse 
pas saisir, mais ce qu'il faut connaitre par la révélation intérieure: 
il se laisse guider. Il est de Genéve et de Paris. Trés intelligent, je 
le vois demi Sainte-Beuve et demi Benjamin Constant.” 


It is also significant to notice, in regard to his later and as yet 
unpublished comments on Gide, how little Suarés, switching from 
friendly to bellicose feelings, actually changed his mind. For those who 
know its richness and complexity, and taking into account the early date 
at which these first appreciations were written, there is a strong case for 
holding up Gide’s work to the light of this criticism. 

The relative euphoria which we have witnessed could not last very 
long. Both men were too independent and too aware of their own and 
respective values not to drift apart. They clashed on several minor points. 
Gide with tremulous anxiety, Suarés with impatient good will. An essay 
of Suarés, who was then collaborating regularly in the Grande Revue 
under the pseudonym of Yves Scantrel, hurt Gide’s liking for Poe. On 
the other hand, Suarés was ruffled by what he considered to be a clumsy 
though favorable article by young Jacques Riviere, who was Gide’s friend. 
It took a new round of letters to settle the misunderstanding. 

But Gide himself, in the first glow of their newly-born relations, had 
promised to write on Suarés in the equally young Nowvelle Revue 
Francaise. He never did. The name only appeared twice under his pen, 
and quite desultorily at that. The second time, Suarés was aroused. He 
wrote what will probably remain as the most striking letter of their 
whole correspondence. It is dated November 3rd, 1910. 


“Je n’aurai donc jamais la paix avec vous, Gide? 


Vous prenez parti dans la querelle des professeurs contre Stendhal 
et Baudelaire. 


Vous y paraissez sans passion, et en arbitre. 

J'ai publié, hier encore, un portrait de Stendhal, od rien ne fait 
moins défaut que l’admiration. 

La-dessus, traitant des professeurs qui font une guerre si mesquine 
aux deux écrivains frangais que j'admire le plus dans le dernier 
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siécle, vous me citez: mais ce n'est pas pour apprendre a vos lec- 
teurs que jadmire Baudelaire ou Stendhal: c’est pour leur révéler 
que j'admire Brunetiére, et d'une admiration si outrée, qu’aprés tout 
vous n’afrivez pas a l’égaler, dans les instants mémes ou elle vous 
gagne. 


Que vient faire Suarés dans cette galére? 


Jadmire Shakespeare et Wagner, Stendhal et Dante, Pascal et 
Rembrandt. Je n’admire pas et n’ai jamais admiré M. Brunetiére. 


Jai dit mon respect pour lui; ma juste estime de son caractére; 
mon affection pour sa personne. J'ai loué sa vertu dans l’action, 
et son courage dans l’agonie. J'ai parlé de sa volonté militaire. Je 
n’ai jamais dit un mot de ses oeuvres: car ce n’en sont pas, 2 mes 
yeux, que des livres écrits sur des livres. J'ai fait le portrait de 
l'homme, avec la vive reconnaissance que je lui garde et lui gar- 
derai toujours. Rien de moins, rien de plus. 


L’admiration n’a rien a voir, ici. M. Brunetiére m’a tendu la main, et 
lui seul, dans un temps ou tout m’était fermé, od tout m’était 
hostile. Il y eut d’autant plus de mérite, que tout nous séparait 
et qu'il ne l’'ignorait pas. Je n’oublie jamais un service rendu. Je 
n'ai pas beaucoup de souvenirs. Et quant aux bons offices, j’incline 
a les grandir dans l’opinion d’autrui, bien au-dela de ce qu'ils 
furent. Je crains que vous ne |'éprouviez jamais. Jusqu’ici vous ne 
m’en avez pas donné l'occasion. 


Vous ne m’avez nommé que deux fois 4 vos lecteurs; mais assuré- 
ment, ils savent qui je suis, désormais. Aprés avoir été celui qui 
céde son tour au plus digne, me voici l'homme qui admire Bru- 
netiére.” 


The rift had probably materialized during that “soirée” which Gide 
so painstakingly describes in his Journal (pages 295-7) and where 
Suarés and d’Annunzio met for the first time, showing for each other 
an admirative enthusiasm. The very fact that Gide narrates at great 
length the proceedings makes it plain that he was quite vexed not to 
be the center of attraction. Suarés is shown sticking like glue to the coat- 
tails of the Italian poet, already then at the height of fame, and forgetting 
his hat in his haste to accept the ride home he was being offered. 

All this would be quite well if that evening had not been a landmark 
in Suarés’ hungry loneliness. But it so happened that he was to remember 
all his life how d’Annunzio came up with him to his rooms, how they 
talked far into the night, and with what rapture the author of Le Laudi 
listened to his piano-playing. After all the years of struggle and obscurity, 
those were brief moments of triumph. 

And Suarés was also to remember a witticism of Gide, for which we 
would look in vain in the Journal's account. A-note written a few days 
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later tells the remainder of the story, revealing through its very incon- 
sequentiality: 
“Le jour ot G. d’Annunzio m’a montré tant d’admiration et d’en- 
thousiasme. 
Dans la ridicule cérémonie qui consiste 4 danser sur un pied, se 
céder le pas, en allant au salon, Annunzio nous précéde, Madame 
R. ayant pris son bras. 
Je me trouve sur le seuil devant H. de Régnier et Gide. 
Gide, alors, avec le sourire le plus spirituel, me dit: 
—Ne vous y laissez pas prendre: i est ainsi avec tout le monde! 


—Hé bien, aujourd'hui, c'est mon jour (ai-je fait, en les regardant 
droit au fond). 

Il ne me I'a pas pardonné. Il ne me le pardonnera pas. 

Je n'ai pas d’esprit, moi.” 

If we have wondered why Gide attributed such an importance to 
the description of that evening, we now have a psychological answer in 
hand. Is it not likely that, unconsciously feeling himself guilty of an 
unkind bon mot, out of sheer spite, he proceeded to shift over to Suarés 
the whole weight of his own responsibility? 

This little episode has its importance. For even if we accept as true 
all of what Gide actually relates,—an attitude which a carefully built-up 
reputation seems to justify in the eyes of most readers,—it remains 
nonetheless that we can only consider it as but a part of the truth he 
could have told. It would be interesting to be able to check the frequency 
with which this method through abstention is used in the Journal. Telling 
the truth but not the whole truth is a clever way of distorting it. 

After that day, Suarés’ doubts as to Gide’s sincerity grew more and 
more. He thought he detected a constant undercurrent of falsehood in 
the other man’s boasted freedom of mind and austerity. His dislike for 
homosexuality could not improve matters. Wrote he to his friend 
Pottecher: 


“M’a-t-il offensé 4 dessein, ou par maladresse? Un homme si fin 
n'est pas si maladroit qu’il ne le veuille un peu et qu'il ne s’y aide. 
Ou bien alors, qu’est-ce donc que cette finesse si fameuse, et cette 
intelligence tant célébrée? Porte-t-il pas lui-méme sa téte comme 
un cierge devant l’autel de son esprit? 


Si un homme a du tact avec tout le monde et n’en manque que 
pour moi, il me manque deux fois. Je l’ai envoyé au diable. Et il 
y restera. Un ennemi de plus. Voila ce que je gagne a voir les gens.” 


Once granted Suarés’ extreme susceptibility, this reasoning holds good 
for the whole of Gide’s attitude. 
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The other side of the picture was just as troubled. Gide was unable 
to understand more than one facet of Suarés’ multiple personality. He 
could not accept as sincere the eloquence and religious spirit that pervade 
a work such as Voici ’ Homme. In them, he only saw vain rhetoric and in- 
tolerable pretentiousness. He never did finish reading the book,—which 
took a year to go through, as he declared flatly. With his essentially 
narrow scope of vision,—which does not exclude keenness of sight,— 
how could he grasp the reality and the relentless sundering that lay 
under Suarés’ superior attitude? Vanity tries to recognize itself in pride, 
or else remains unresponsive to the motivations of a feeling that is 
forever distant. 

We can only accuse a man of posing if we have reason to believe 
that he does not act for-himself according to the picture that he wants 
to give of-himself. But what if he lives according to that very model, 
which he has set his mind to imitate? To use the fashionable vocabulary, 
he is then exactly what he has chosen to be. 

Let us consider a last example of Gide’s obvious jealousy. In 1910, 
he was preparing on Dostoievski a series of lectures, which he intended 
to publish in the Cahiers de la Quinzaine. Péguy’s decision to give first 
Suarés’ Dostoievski to his subscribers must have come as a bitter blow 
to him. Years later he was to accuse Suarés of having hurriedly written 
his essay only to take precedence over his own, and of having but a 
superficial knowledge of the Russian author,—this charge being one 
that could without effort be turned against himself. Before the con- 
versations they had had together, said Gide, Suarés had shown neither the 
intention or the ability to comment Dostoievski. 

It might be asked, before anything else, why Gide waited until 1921 
to remember this episode. Actually, Suarés had given him no cause 
whatever for complaint. Mention of Dostoievski crops up here and there 
in Suarés’ letters as early as 1901. True, Tolstoi still towers in his esti- 
mate above all Russian writers. But as he goes on exploring them, the 
psychological depths of Dostoievski’s last novels find in him an ever 
increasing echo. Gide quite possibly confirmed Suarés in the change of 
affinities that he was experiencing: we have no reason here either to 
deny or to assert. Our only irrefutable evidence lies in the two essays, 
and in the wide difference that separates them, both in method and con- 
tents. Gide gives us a very lucid and penetrating introductory analysis, 
while Suarés, as usual, works from the inside. His essay is directed to 
those who know Dostoievski and love him. And the chapter “Ascétisme 
du coeur” is essential for the understanding of Suarés himself. 

While the Grande Revue published the Dostoievski by installments, 
he wrote to Gide: 
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“Péguy veut publier le “Dostoievski” en octobre. Il m’a dit lui-méme, 
hier, que vous deviez lui donner un cahier sur le méme sujet. L’un 
n’empéche pas l'autre, il me semble. Un homme, quand il en vaut 
la peine, peut avoir plusieurs peintres. Et enfin, quel que soit le 
modele les peintres importent encore plus. 

Toutefois, si vous n’étes pas du méme avis, ne me le cachez pas. 
Je vous en prie bien. 

Sous couleur d’émulation, on engage des luttes sournoises que je 


ne puis souffrir. Et il y a lutte, dés que la comparaison s’en méle, 
avec l’intention du combat. 


Vous verrez Péguy, ou Péguy vous verra. Je vous laisse libres, l'un 
et l'autre, d’en faire 4 votre guise. 


Si Péguy tient toujours 4 publier mon portrait en octobre, et que 
vous en soyez d’accord avec lui, j'y consens. Et je consens aussi a 


. 


ce qu'il ne le publie pas, si tel est votre jugement, 4 tous deux, 
pour telle raison que j’ignore.” 


On the same date, March 5, 1911, he wrote to Péguy, whom he had 
seen the day before: 


“Ce matin, mon cher Péguy, je lis dans le Journal que Gide va 
publier une étude sur Dostoievski. 

Si j'ai bien compris, c'est un cahier qu'il veut faire. Je lui écris 
un mot, pour qu'il sache o¥ nous en sommes, |a-dessus, vous et 
moi; et que nous ne voyons pas, l'un ni l'autre, pourquoi les Ca- 
hiers se priveraient de publier son “Dostoievski” aprés le mien. 

Je lui dis encore que vous en déciderez avec lui, comme il vous 
plaira. 

Vous étes donc tout 4 fait libre, mon cher Péguy; et parlant pour 
vous, c’est vous qui parlerez pour moi. 


Je ne veux rien faire qui puisse froisser Gide, si peu que ce soit; 
parce que, le voulant ou non, il n'a pas été sans me heurter deux 
ou trois fois.” 


Gide answered lamenting that Suarés’ essay should be hacked by the 
Grande Revue and spread over four issues. Not a word of surprise nor 
of reproach: besides being very honorable for him, this attitude clearly 
shows how little he thought at that time of the accusations he was to 
formulate when he broke completely with Suarés. It is also open for 
doubt that he would have helped Suarés as he did less than one year 
later. His is not such a Christian mind. 

As in the case of Claudel, Suarés had been looking for affection 
much more than admiration. Or rather, since the second is a spiritualized 
form of the first, he would have liked those who in his mind rose above 
the common level to care for the man and not only for his works. In 
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both cases, he was deceived. Claudel refused his friendship when he 
saw the hopelessness of his attempts to convert Suarés. And Gide did 
not live up to the expectations that the first meetings had led Suarés to 
entertain. Attracted by Suarés’ powerful personality, he tried to fight clear 
of its influence. The brew he was being offered was too strong for his 
palate. 

This elusiveness irritated Suarés. He gave vent to his feelings in 
several pathetic notes, the following of which may stand as a synopsis 
of the others: 


“Au diable, Gide et toute cette clique. Et tous ces gens-la, dont 
pas un, réellement, n’a pour moi le fort attachment que j'estime 
et que j’envie uniquement. 


Qu’ils aillent tous se faire pendre. 
Qu’ils s’aiment entre eux! 


Cesse, cesse de prétendre 4 leur amour, fou que tu es! Renonce a 
cette amére folie. Toutes les places sont prises, dans ces coeurs 
avares. Il n’en est plus pour toi. Toi qui veux la premiére. 


Au diable.” 


In spite of this new and bitter deception in his quest for friendship, 
Suarés attempted to reason with himself and to keep friendly if distant 
relations with Gide. He had words of praise for Isabelle and especially 
la Porte Etroite. And Gide, who was instrumental in Suarés’s joining 
the N.R.F., after the end of his collaboration to the Grande Revue, proved 
how pleased he was by the magnificent portraits of Suetonius and Cha- 
teaubriand, published in the 1912 issues of the review. 

The first World War saw contact between Gide and Suarés rarefy 
itself. During those years, Suarés identified himself entirely with the cause 
of France, and this all-exclusive and passionate interest was added to 
the other reasons of estrangement that we have mentioned. When, 
towards the end of the war, he had to break with Gallimard and the 
N.R.F., in spite of Copeau’s efforts, Suarés attributed to Gide the mis- 
understanding that had arisen. There is little doubt that he was wrong. 
Paulhan believes that Riviére’s sudden and unexplained animosity,— 
after years of admiration —was actually responsible. At the time, Gide 
is supposed to have also felt himself kept at a distance by the Riviére 
group. But breaking with the N.R.F. meant for Suarés voluntarily aban- 
doning any hope of fame during his lifetime. He knew it. There was 
more than a little courage in this fifty-year old man,—he was born one 
year before Gide, in 1868,—to make such a decision for the sake of the 
independence he cherished above all. His resentment against the world 
at large, however, grew more stubborn. And the world paid him back. 
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He never saw Gide again, I believe. It is only fair to add that in 
1947, when Gide learned that the other André of French letters was ill 
and near the end, he asked whether he could come and call upon him. 
Suarés was touched and accepted. He anticipated the visit with childish 
pleasure, I have been told. Though Gide never came, Suarés died in 
some way reconciled with one who had played a minor but significant 
part in his life. 

Others will tell the story better and more completely. May these few 
notes urge them to do so. We ourselves shall analyze elsewhere Suarés’ 
character, his fierce genius and his faults. But here, there is more to 
attempt than a mere study in jealousy,—important as that may be: for 
surely if Suarés was jealous of Gide’s prestige, as I have no doubt he 
was, Gide was jealous of a man who never was successes’ room-mate. 
And jealousy does not exist without some measure of attraction. Let us 
read the Journal in the light of what he wrote to Suarés in 1912, a single 
solitary sentence: “J'ai si grand peur prés de vous; j’en suis tout contrefait.” 

Let not, then, on one hand, the undeniable human reasons that lay 
under Suarés’ mistreatment of Gide obscure for us the full value of his 
criticism. And let us not, on the other hand, accept as Gospel truth the 
subtle assertions that we were taught to respect, now that we have been 
allowed an insight in the method of the Jowrnal. 

Under the cloak of sincerity and of a self-esteem that it would have 
been clumsy to hide, we find a constant maneuvering and a would-be 
candid affectation. Gide is too intelligent and too concerned with posterity 
to lie consciously: that would mean submitting to unpredictable expo- 
sure. As we have seen, he chooses a middle road between distorting the 
truth and telling it whole——a game at which he is a master,—the road 
of a carefully doctored truth. 

Hope and deception, reciprocal approval and condemnation, doubt 
and distaste, all play their part in the relations between these two men: 
an author who has been ranked among the great of his time and a writer 
who is perhaps more deserving of the honor. 


MARIO MAURIN is preparing a comprehensive study of André Suares 
which will embody much unpublished material. 
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